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Che Builders 


*“O see that ye build squarely 
When the time for building comes, 
With square-hewn blocks of righteousness 
And cornerstones of faithfulness 
And girders strong of righted wrong 
And the blood of martyrdoms! 


And build on the One Foundation 

That shall make the building sure, 

The Rock that was laid ere the world was made, 
Build on Him and ye build secure.” 
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Emerald Hodgson Hospital 


—AND— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewance, Tenn, 


A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

The next Academic year begins on the 
lest Wednesday in September. 

Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia, 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
f@enerosity of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 
For the Feeble-Minded, 
Established 1892. 

For terms and information address 

MISS IM. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. | 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
try. 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the full canoni- 
— course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 

ers. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

Yor catalogue and information, apply 
to 
Rev. F. G. 


RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 
Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y.- 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 


Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 
Chancellor. 

Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy 
$2.00. Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 
tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or change of ad- 
dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are dt- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our inailing 
list is arranged by post offices and not 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVPERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 
department 

Representatives wanted in each Parish, 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the church at large 
always welcome. 
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CHATHAM - 


Beautiful and healthful location. 
Equipment. Athletics. 


leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 


Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 19, 1923. 
B ‘ ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETYHRS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnishe@ and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, af fter graduation, are going into 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into classical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station. Barrytown.) 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 
The Chevron School for Girls. 


Epis- 


copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses. Musia 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses. 
Individual instruction. $608. 


MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 
(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 
DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 


Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


The Protestant Episcopal = 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 


The One Hundred and First Session 
Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 

For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The an, Rev. Berryman Green, 


D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

A Home and Day School for Girls, The 
Bishop of Washington President of Board 
of Trustees. Jessie C. McDonald, M. S., 
Principal; Helen L. Webster, Ph.D., Aca- 
demic Head. Mount St. Alban, Washing- 
eee DRC, 24th year begins October 3, 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. 

An Episcopal School for Girls. Junior 
College—four years High School and two 
years College courses. Special courses— 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Business. 


Modern Equiyment—20-Acre Campus. 


Applications now being received for 82d 
Annual Session, which opens September 
11, 1'23. Only 200 Resident Students can 


be accepted. For detailed information ad- - 


adress 
A. W. TUCKER, Business Manager, 
Box 19, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
- VIRGINIA 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 
15-acre Campus. 
Gymnasium and Field Sports. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. 


New Buildings and Modern 
College Preparatory. 
Certificate admits to 


For Catalogue address 
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The Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
42nd and Locust Streets. 

Graduate Courses in Theology, Privi- 
leges at the University of Pennsylvania. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | two tives Saved; Two Tempers Lost. 


# Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 


A stout, determined-looking man 
reached the station just as the train 


D. D., Dean. 


Address: The Rev. G. G. Bartlett, 
| The Dean. 


EVERYTHING NEW! 


Soon Miller & Rhoads will have a large, beautiful 
new addition to their Store—but in the meantime the 
great floor spaces already available are full of NEW 
THINGS. New Furniture for new homes—and old; 
new outfits for boys and girls in school; new modes and 
materials for women of fashion! New department 
features are beginning, too, preparing for greater ser- 


vice of the greater store—for instance, a department 
of FALL HATS FOR MEN. 


Do Much ‘“‘Window-Shopping”’ and 


“Looking” at Miller & Rhoads this Month 


You will find much inspiration and complete in- 
formation about the new, and our old service—with 
This is a place of convenience for our 
patrons, as well as 3 “The Shopping Center’’ of Rich- 


improvements. 


mond. 


The Shopping Center 


RICHMOND, 


VA. 


rer 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 


OCTOBER 1ST—6TH 


Bits 


Enlarged in all 


departments. 


Million dollar cattle 


show, larger premiums in Live Stock, Agriculture, Boys’ 


and Girls’ Clubs, 
Free Catalog 


County Exhibits, etc. 
telling all about prizes in all 
departments, 


Write for 


added 


many 


features and: most wonderful amusement program ever 
exhibited in the South’s greatest educational and amuse- 


ment event. 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Richmond, Va. 


BIG DAYS AND NIGHTS - 6 


“A PENNY A DAY CLUB” 


Now is YOUR chance. 


Form ‘‘A Penny A Day Club” in your Parish or Community and thereby 
secure a recruit for the Christian Ministry, at the DuBose Memorial Church 
Training School, Monteagle, Tennessee. 


Write today for information to Room 1201, 149 Broadway, New York City. 


: 805 E. Grace 


Richmond Mrs Cookis afeteria Roanoke, 


9 Church Ave. 


° 


was pulling out. He ran down the plat- 
form, seized the handrail of a coach and 
was about to hop aboard when some 
one clutched him by the coat tails. It 
was a brakeman, very angry and blus- 
tering. 

“There, I’ve saved your life,’ the 
brakeman said. ‘Don’t ever try to hop 
a train when she’s in motion!” 

Then as the train continued to gath- 
er speed the brakeman skillfully swung 
himself on the steps of the last coach; 
but the stout man caught his coat and 
plucked him off like a ripe peach. 

“You saved my life,’’ said the stout 
man, grinning. ‘‘Allow me to save 
yours.” 


And the train disappeared round the 
curve.—yYouth’s Companion. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS "ortfkécces® 
OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 
FOR BOYS: 
St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, vas 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. 
Headmaster. 
Christchur*h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 

alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 
Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Ins.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, Snoonme ent: address 
Rey. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St., Pee Va. 


Christian Healing 


The many problems now perplexing 
churchmen in this subject are treated 
frankly and fearlessly every month in: 


“THE NAZARENE” 


The official organ of the Society of the 
Nazarene. Many of the problems have 
been dispelled and thousands of Nazarene 
members are joyfully carrying the work 
forward with wonderful blessings. 


Comm nts;““The Nazarene grows riche? 
in content of spiritual thought.” 

“Every clergyman should have a copy.” 

“The Revelation of the teaching of 
Jesus is most helpful.” 

“The little magazine brings a won- 
drous blessing each month.”’ 

Special articles in September issue. 


“What the Bishops Say About 
Spiritual Healing.” 


10 cent per copy—$1.00 per year. 
This issue with three other ae 
numbers for. 25 cents. 


THE NAZARENE PRESS, 
Asheville, N.C. 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 


FLORIST 


209 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


The Armor of Youth) 


By Dr. W. Russell Bowie. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr. Bowie himself 
set in his former works.” 

The ‘Talks’ it contains are fresh 
and spontaneous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. 

Try any of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 
You'll Enjoy Them All. 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 
mons for Children ............ $1.25 
minute Talks to ‘one 

THE ROAD OF THE STAR.. 

Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


‘$1.5 


Clear Baby’ s Skin 
With Cole 


Soap and Talcum 


Soap, ae Talcum,25c.every where. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories Dept. V, Melden, Mags. 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
REMGVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
Invigorates and prevents the hair from falling out 

; MARVELOUS (% ITS EFFECTS 
For Sale by Druggists;or Sent Direct by Mail 
XANTHINE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
| Price $1. » per bottle; trial tice S0e. Send for circular 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


514-16 E. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Leading Fancy Grocer 
Agents for 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. 


Special attention given to out-of- or 
orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


Ve = Thoughis — 


For the Thoughttul | 


Anything we do is great if it is what 
God wants done. 


aes 


A word of hope may live as a happy 
influence through an entire lifetime. 
Joseph Parker. 


In every epoch of the world the great 
event is the arrival of a thinker in the 
world.—Carlyle. 


|“Whether we work or play, or sleep or 
wake, 
The life we live passes into judgment.” 


“Can the poor tithe? Only the poor 
should tithe; all others should give 
more.—Baptist Record. 


Love is God’s essence; power but His 
attribute; therefore is His love greater 
| than His power.—Richard Garnett. 


Whoever prays the Lord’s Prayer as 
Jesus taught it to His Disciples, will 
begin the day as God would have him 
to do.—Ex. 


You can generally tell what a man 
thinks of God by hearing what he says 
about his neighbors. 


The love of the Holy Spirit is infinite 
and everlasting. Notwithstanding all 
our faults and grievings of His love, He 
is not going to sit in judgment on us. 
He is not going to give us up. He is 
not even said to be provoked and angry. 
Indeed, we are declared to be “sealed 
unto the day of redemption.’’ He will 
never fail us, even though we grieve 
Him.—A. B. Simpson. 


The reason some people see so little 
in religion is that they have never gone 
far enough to understand the blessed- 
ness of it. When religion is only an 
afterthought in life, it becomes dull 
and uninteresting, but when we under- 
stand the glory of it by earnest service, 
it becomes a passion which fills the life 
with a marvel of joy. 


The world cannot bury Christ. The 
earth is not deep enough for His tomb; 
the clouds are not wide enough for His 
winding sheet; He ascends into the 
heavens, but the heavens cannot con- 
tain Him. He still lives—in the Church, 
which burns unconsumed with His love; 
in the truth, which reflects His image; 
in the hearts warmed as He talks with 
them by the way.—Edward Thomson. 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


———— 


i Churcp Furnishings, Memorials, etc. 


CHURCH WINDOWS. 


AND 
Memoniats IN-STAINED. GLASS 


: ‘BRONZE AND MARBLE 
i SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


jacobp. Qrt Glass: Company: 


‘Dept. £Z} 2700-St. Vincent Ave., St, Louis, Mo. 


56 W, W.8, STREET. 


FURNISH Nest 
WINDOWS — TABLETS 
PABRIC S—EMBROIDERIES 

MEMORIALS 


B+ R- Lamp 

35:25-27 SIXTH: AVENUE NEW: YORK 

MEMORIALS: IN-STAINED-GLASS [SB 
i MOSAIC- MARBLE “STONE: GRANITE a 
{CARVED -WOOD- METAL ETC +4 


AN 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Bstablished 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Church Furnishings 
Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church andChancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogu< 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


Third Street, Milwaukee.Wis 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


three thousand churches. Every organ 
specially designed for the church and ser- 
vice in which it is to be used and fully 
guaranteed. Specifications and estimates 
on request. Correspondence solicited. 

M. P. MOLLER, 
Hagerstown, 


Maryland. 


CHURCH VEST MENT 


i TY 4 Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles. 


i EMBROIDERIES 


Silks, Cloths, Fringes. 
CLERICAL SUITS. 
Rabats, Collars, Shirts. 


COX SONS & V INING 


131-183 E 23rd St.. New York 


’. I. Bever idge & Co. Central Natienal Bank 


Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 


Warehouse and Elevator: 
and Byrd Sts. 


Richmond, Va. 


6th to 7th 


Cor. 3d and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Banking Hours— 

Menday to Friday...9 A.M. te 2 P. M, 

Saturday ...........9 A.M. te 2 P. M. 

6 P. M. te 8 P. M. 


8% Allowed on Savings Accounts 


~ 
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STEER CHURCHIMA 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every error of man. y 
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HELP JAPANI. 


Scarcely does it seem necessary to add any words te 
the appeal contained in the daily dispatches from the 
Island Empire. The facts are sufficient to rouse the most 
And yet, 


is the adaptability of the human mind that since the war 


indifferent readers to his: obvious duty. such 


we have become accustomed even to news of such tragic 
proportions as that which reaches us today—of earthquake 
and fire and starvation and desolation, the like of which 
has seldom befallen a people before. We read and shud- 
der, and unless our attention is held by the thought of 
some individual, some acquaintance or friend who may 
have been overtaken and have perished, we are apt to pass 
on in our thought to other things of more immediate 
importance to our every-day comfort and pleasure. And 
so the Southern Churchman must add its voice to that 
of the Relief Societies and challenge its readers to meet 
this great need with a great response. In the disaster 
which befell San Francisco, it must be remembered that 
Japan sent relief to the amount of half that contributed 
outside the United States, and shall the United States 
forget to be appreciative? We often read on the auto- 
mobile traffic signs as we approach a village the words, 
“Speed Limit 15 Miles—This Means You.’’ So we would 
add to the general appeals of the Red Cross, being sent 
broadeast over the land and which sometimes we imagine 
to be addressed only to the rich man who can send his 


THE NEEDS OF OUR 


After the foregoing editorial was written, the news came 
to us of the calamitous destruction of our own missionary 
property in Japan. Apparently, there has been no loss of 
life among our missionaries, for which may God be thanked; 
but it is reported that Japanese Christians and the missiona- 
ries also are in great need of food, shelter and clothing. 
And large sums of money will be needed to replace the 
wrecked buildings of such great institutions as St. Luke’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s Middle School and possibly St. Paul’s 
College, St. Margaret’s School, and many churches. 

As citizens of the country, all of us who are communi- 
eants of the Church want to have our part in pouring out 
through the general agencies of relief the help which all 
Japan, regardless of Church or creed, will need in this 
hour of human tragedy. But we must not forget the obli- 
gation which we shall owe to the special needs of the 
Church, nor to the intimate right of the appeal which must 
be made in their name. Some proportion of our gifts ought 
to go direct to the Church Missions House to be used di- 
rectly for the help of our Japanese fellow-Christians and 
for restoration in the Japanese Church. If New York and 
other great cities can raise almost instantaneously from the 
people at large millions of dollars for relief (and that 
noble generosity is the breaking of a divine light through 
the clouds of the dark tragedy), then certainly the men 
and women of the Church must not be recreant in the 


thousands, ‘‘This means you’’—you who can perhaps send 
only a small contribution, but whose obligation is none 
the less real to do your part to the limit of your ability. 

We are slow to widen the range of our sympathies to in- 
clude those we cannot see. We meet the needs of our 
own famijlies; we would not let a neighbor suffer if we 
could step in to help. But often ‘‘out of sight is out of 
mind,’’ and we lose the sense of solidarity which might be 
ours if we could but let down the barriers and welcome 
as “neighbors” those who, though far away as we measure 
distance, are yet close to us by reason of their human 
need. Those who survived the San Francisco earthquake 
declare that for a few days it was as if the Kingdom of 
Heaven had come upon the earth. All social distinctions 
were wiped out. Brotherhood reigned where selfishness 
had held sway before. No one took thought for himself 
but each for the needs of his brother. Shall we be so lack- 
ing in imagination that we cannot be brotherly unless we 
see with our outward eyes and hear with our outward 
ears? or shall America (and this means you) show that 
it has imagination, that it has energy, that it has sympa- 
thy for those beyond her own borders who turn to her 
for aid? 

If it should be more convenient for any one to send his 
or her contribution through the Southern Churchman of- 
fice, it will be acknowledged and forwarded promptly to 
the headquarters of the American Red Cross. 


CHURCH IN JAPAN 


responsibility which rests upon us to care for our own. 
“All gone but faith in God,’ Bishop McKim has cabled. 
By the challenge of that faith the future must be builded. 
We quote herewith the latest available report as pub- 
lished in the New York Times: 


( 

All the institutions maintained in Tokio by the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church have been totally de- 
stroyed. The loss is estimated at $1,000,000. All the Hpis- 
copal missionaries were reported to be safe. 

“All gone but faith in God,’’ the Right Rev. John Mc- 
Kim, American Protestant Episcopal: Bishop of Tokio, de- 
clared in a code cablegram received yesterday at 10 A. M., 
at the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue. The 
message, sent from Kobe, was transmitted through the 
State Department to the Department of Missions of the 
National Council of the Episcopal Church here. The HEpis- 
copal Church’s greatest loss was St. Luke’s International 
Hospital. A statement issued by the Department of Mis- 
sions yesterday said: 

“From the Bishop’s cablegram, it is clear that the fol- 
lowing buildings have been destroyed: 

“St, Paul’s Middle School, capacity, 500 boys; St. Mar- 
garet’s School, capacity, 300 girls; Holy Trinity Cathedral; 
the old building of St. Luke’s Hospital, together with the 
foundations of the new hospital, the erection of which was 
to have begun this month; All Saints’ Church, Christ 
Church, St. John’s Church, True Light Church, Church of 
the Love of God, Grace Church, St. Timothy’s Church; the 
Bishop’s House and about twelve or fifteen other resi- 
dences. 
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A cablegram was sent to Bishop McKim authorizing him 
to draw upon the treasury of the council for $25,000 to 
meet emergencies. 

Telegrams were sent to Bishops and other leading mem- 
bers of the Episcopal clergy through the country. One 
of the first to be notified was Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, 
President of the Council, who is at the University of the 
Sewanee, Tenn. He is expected to leave for New York 
immediately. 

“Bishop McKim reports that the Tsukiji section of the 
city, in which most of the institutional work of his mission 
was located, has been totally destroyed,’ the statement 
further said. ‘‘All missionaries are saved. 

“The Episcopal Churches used by the Japanese through- 
out the city have been burned. The Tehologival Seminary, 
situated about eleven miles from Tsukiji, is partly de- 


stroyed. P 

“A preliminary estimate of the loss indicates that at 
least $1,000,000 will be required to replace destroyed 
buildings. The Japanese Christians and missionaries are 
in great need of food, shelter and clothing. 

“As Bishop McKim reports the partial destruction of 
the Central Theological Seminary across the street from 
St. Paul’s University, it is possible that its new building, 
which were opened in 1918, have gone down in the general 
wreck. 

Dr. Rudolph B. Teusler, superintendent of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, has been in this country for several months, rais- 
ing additional money for the new building. Dr. Teusler 
will return to Japan immediately. f 

St. Luke’s was famous throughout the Far East, espe- 
cially for its work in surgery. 


A CRISIS FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


As these words are written, the League of Nations faces 
the most momentous crisis yet met with in its existence. 
Following the murder of Italian officers who were part 
of a commission which was determining the boundary line 
between Albania and Greece, Italy accused the Greek goy- 
ernment of instigating the murder and demanded of Greece 
drastic and humiliating terms of immediate apology and 
reparation. Upon the declination of Greece to accede to 
some of the Italian terms, Italian warships bombarded the 
old fort upon the island of Corfu (killing in the process 
a number of innocent and unarmed persons) and then took 
possession of the island as a “guarantee.’”’ Greece appealed 
to the League of Nations for adjudication of the contro- 
versy, and that appeal Italy has resisted. The Italian gov- 
ernment protests against any action by the League what- 
ever. The matter is one of an affront to “Italian honor,” 
and Italy must be left—-she claims—to settle the affair 
according to her own will. 

One cannot but be struck by the extraordinary similarity 
between the action of Italy in this instance and the action 
of Austria against Serbia, which precipitated the World 
War. In both cases there was a murder, which one gov- 
ernment accused another government of having deliberately 
brought about. In both cases, there was a demand for 
apology and reparation couched in the most harsh and 
extreme form possible, with a curt ultimatum in case 
of refusal. And in both cases the government seeking “‘the 
satisfaction of its honor’’ has demanded that others keep 
“hands off’? while it deals with its neighbor as it pleases. 

In the League of Nations there has been deliberately 
formulated the purpose to prevent in the world again such 
rash and ruinous impulsiveness of national passion (what- 
ever be the cause of it) as Austria adopted to her ruin, 
and now Italy is so ominously repeating. The present 
controversy between Italy and Greece is exactly such as 


the League should instantly take cognizance of. There is 
strong hope that it will effectively do so. Lord Robert 
Cecil, the representative of Great Britain, can be depended 
upon to urge action by the League with unalterable em- 
phasis. Belgium, the Scandinavian nations, Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the other member nations of Hurope 
and the world, with few exceptions, apparently agree with 
him—France, most conspicuously being hesitant. Before 
these words are printed and read, we trust that the League 
will have intervened and convinced Italy that her real 
honor lies in willingness to submit what she considers the 
righteousness of her cause to reasonable judicial process 
rather than to the untamed crudeness of arbitrary force. 
It is the old, old choice between civilization and thé jungle. 

It is possible that the League may fail in this grave 
challenge of its opportunity. The tense suspicions and 
fears among the nations of Europe so complicate their 
thinking that it is not easy for simplicity of decision to 
prevail. If the League does hesitate and falter, the dis- 
appointment to those who hope for a better world order will 
be grievous. But even so, there would be no change in the 
conviction that the League represents the one best formula- 
tion in the world today of the possibility of better things. 
If it should prove weak where it ought to be strong, let 
mone impugn thereby the ideal of conciliation and organ- 
ized international responsibility which it represents; let the 
responsibility rather fall upon the strong who through 
blindness or indifference or political rancor withheld their 
strength—upon this nation of our own, preeminently, which 
stands aloof while the fates of the world tremble in the 
balances. 

But a day with the Lord is as a thousand years and 
a thousand years as one day. We believe in the ultimate 
triumph of the hope that shines through the League of Na- 
tions, because we believe in God. : 


PERSONAL CONCERN FOR THE WORLD’S PEACE 


In the midst of much that might be discouraging con- 
cerning the international situation, one great fact which 
is full of promise is the steady increase of public interest 
in the existing dangers and in possible ways of removing 
them. This quickening of attention on the part of the 
people can carry within itself the ultimate corrective of 
many of the evils of the past. Heretofore, international 
politics have been largely the affair of small coteries of 
professional diplomats. It was assumed that the people at 
large need not be let into the councils of the men who 
controlled their destinies. Treaties and alliances were 
negotiated secretly and in some moment of crisis nations 
found themselves caught in the coils of all sorts of sinister 
possibilities with no will nor previous knowledge of their 
own. Always there was the danger that the men in authori- 
ty might become possessed by the spirit of imperialism or 
the megalomania of commercial greed which hides itself 
under large phrases of ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ and manipulate 
whole peoples into war as so many dumb pawns in their 
grim game. This seemed to be true preeminently in the 


years that led up to the great war; but it has been true in 
greater or less measure of all the modern military states. 
The one cure for this perilous fact-lies in larger knowledge 
and a more immediate sense of responsibility on the part 


of the people. If they have a fair chance to know the 


truth and time enough in which to think, modern democra- 
cies will not as a rule rush into needless wars. They may 
be stampeded by passion and infuriated by clamor of so- 
called patriotism, as is happening in Italy at this moment; 
but this only emphasizes the necessity for that democratic 
information and wide thinking which will prepare a nation 
in advance to meet sanely a crisis when it comes. : 

In this connection, the American Peace Award,’ which 
has been created by Edward Bok, is of great significance. 
As the newspapers have widely made known, Mr. Bok has 
offered a prize of $100,000 for ‘“‘the best practicable plan 
by which the United States may cooperate with other na- 
tions to achieve and preserve the peace of the world.” Out 


ey 
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of the contest for this award, and out of the exceeding | — 
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interest with which the suggestion which may be adjudged 
the best will be awaited and scrutinized everywhere, two re- 
sults should come. In the first place, there may be de- 
veloped some plan which can actually be put into effect 
with hope of international benefit; and in the second 
place, and ultimately even more important—multitudes of 
people may be excited to that new, personal interest in 


= a 


international matters out of which a wholesome intelligence 
and will can grow. 

What better thing could Bible classes everywhere do dur- 
ing the month of October than to discuss, with the Ameri- 
can Peace Award conditions as a basis, the question of 
God’s purpose for the peace of the world and the guidance 
which God can give toward its attainment? 


THE CALL OF THE DEEP 
By the Reverend Willis H. Butler 


IMON answered and said, Master, we toiled all night 
S and took nothing. He said unto Simon, put out 
into the deep and let down your nets.”’ 
Simon and his friends were fishermen. They fished not 
for fun but for a living. When the luck was poor the 
Situation was as serious for them as it is for the fisher- 
folk of the Labrador coast whenever they return from 
hazardous voyages with light boats. A good catch means 
food and clothing; empty nets mean hungry, half-clothed 
children and a cold and cheerless hut. It is not altogether 
surprising that Simon and his friends were not in a very 
good humor that morning as they beached their boat 
and washed their nets and hung them up to dry. It was no 
easy task to haul and drag and lift the wet and tangled 
meshes all through the long, dark night; and the strength 
of these men was spent as the dawn glimmered over the 
Galilean hills. 


But physical exhaustion is not as distressing as mental 
depression. One does not mind working hard if he has 
something to show for it when he gets through. Even 
modest success and a slight reward relieve the. strain of 
toil. Work never wears very heavily on the man who is 
getting ahead even though the rate of his progress be 
slow. It is the man who, notwithstanding the best he can 
do, is conscious that he is gradually falling behind, who is 
in danger of breaking down and who deserves our sym- 
pathy. Success supplies its own stimulus: that is why 
nothing succeeds like success. But when after years of 
the hardest kind of toil one is no better off than he was 
before he began, it is not to be wondered at that he should 
ask whether life is worth while. 


There is something rather pathetic about this saying 
of Simon. It suggests the high hopes with which he started: 
the growing suspicion that things were not coming out 
just as he had anticipated: the final disappointment as he 
faced the fact that the expedition was a total and complete 
failure. I imagine that Simon felt as do many today who, 
wearied with their efforts to get ahead, wonder whether 
the returns are commensurate with the energy which they 
are expending. Is not much of the restlessness of modern 
life an indication that people are beginning to feel that 
they are not getting enough out of life, that they are not 
tasting its deepest joys, have not discovered its most en- 
during rewards, that there are rich resources which they 
have not touched, sustaining motives of which they have 
not availed themselves, that instead of laying up reserves 
of strength they are merely living from hand to mouth? 


Whether this is so or not it is certainly true that in 
many departments of life we are scrutinizing our activity 
and subjecting it to searching tests. We are asking whether 
the quality of our life is any finer as a result of our 
marvelous achievements in the physical realm, whether 
our conquest of natural forces has made it easier for us 
to win the victory over moral and spiritual foes. We are 
asking whether the remarkable expansion of our schools 
and colleges on the material side has resulted in a cor- 
responding development on the part of the individual youth 
who goes to school and college; has he as ardent a de- 
sire for knowledge, as fine an appreciation of what is good 
and true and beautiful as his grandfather? Is the charac- 
ter of the college graduate today any stronger than it was 
when the road to learning was a little rougher? 


In the realm of religion the same question is pertinent. 
We have organized our religion until it is as systematic 
as a card catalogue and just about as inspirinkE. We 
pride ourselves on the modernness of our methods, the 
up-to-dateness of our machinery. How much richer are 
we in those imperishable possessions which cannot be taken 
from us? In return for all the care and thought which 
have been devoted to the perfecting of the ways and means 
of life has there been a proportionate improvement in the 
quality of life? When we think of the slow and painful 
toil of the generations which have preceded us in the va- 
rious fields of thought and action, is our life as rich and 
fine, as broad and deep as one might reasonably expect 


Luke 4:5. 


it to be? We have toiled early and late, but we have taken 
little or nothing. 

How shall we account for the meagreness of the returns? 
It is not because we are unwilling to work. Whatever else 
our generation may be accused of, it cannot justly be 
charged with laziness. It enters enthusiastically into under- 
takings which make tremendous demands upon our 
strength. The harder the task the more strongly it appeals 
to us, especiaily if we think that there is any chance of 
breaking a record. No, it is not because we are lazy that 
our returns are so meagre, there would be nothing strange 
or unreasonable about that. The thing that bothered Si- 
mon is precisely the same problem that baffles thousands 
of our fellowmen today, the fact that in spite of his hard 
work he was so badly off. 

Perhaps he laid it all to luck, as so many unsuccessful 
people do, and then they comfort themselves by saying that 
life is a lottery and of course everybody cannot win. ‘The 
element of luck is a factor in the fishing business, but some 
skill is necessary if one is to be a successful fisherman. 
It is not enough to work hard in this world, one must work 
intelligently if his toil is to yield returns. 

Here we have a hint a to the reason of Simon’s failure; 
there is something very suggestive to me in Our Lord’s 
command “to put out into the deep.” It implies that fish 
were not to be caught in shallow water. Too many of 
us are content to fish along shore. We hesitate about 
braving the dangers of the deep. We skim around on the 
surface, busy enough, but we miss the meaning of the 
profound processes which are in operation all about us. 
Only a shocking calamity awakens us to a realizing sense 
of our dependence upon a power that is mightier than 
ourselves. With light and airy step we trip over the ruins 
of ancient civilizations, intent, like tourists, on seeing the 
sights, but blind and deaf to the lessons which the rise 
and fall of nations teaches. We go our jaunty way through 
life, but it is not until we receive the final summons 
to leave this world of time and sense that it comes over 
us that there are any securities other than those which 
can be locked up in safe-deposit vaults. We are so gatis- 
fied with the surface view of things that few of us care 
for any other. We are mortally afraid of getting into deep 
water. We hug the shore and hesitate about going where 
we have never been before, because of the fear that we 
may not be able to get back safely. We leave the depths 
to the rash and venturesome spirits and we stick to the old 
familiar ground. We may not catch many fish, but we are 
within striking distance of port should the wind begin to 
blow. 

Did you never stop to think where you would be if 
there had not been in every generation a few fearless 
souls who did not hesitate to go a little farther out than 
anybody had ever gone before? Explorers, adventurers, 
discoverers, inventors, poets, prophets, pioneers; men and 
women of sublime faith, who like Abraham of old, went 
out not knowing whither they went. 

No, it is not luck that determines the size of the returns 
which we get out of life. It all depends upon how deeply 
we enter into life. We may have let down our nets many 
times, we may lead a very busy, active life; we may be 
known as earnest Christian workers; the question is, have 
we caught anything. ‘“Oh!’’ says one, “that is not so very 
important. We have had the fun of fishing,.we have en- 
joyed our work, the service has brought its own reward.” 
True, but I must insist that those who call themselves the 
disciples and followers of the Lord Jesus ought to have 
something to show for the time they have spent in His 
service. If they have nothing to show for it, either they 
have not taken their religion seriously, it has been pastime 
rather than a profession, or else they have kept too close 
to the shore. The call comes to all Christian people at 
this time, ‘“‘to put out into the deep,”’ to be thorough-going 
in whatever we undertake, to get at the root of every sin 
that besets us, to take new soundings, to ask God to search 
our hearts and to allow the truth as it is in Jesus to sink 
deep into our souls. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. SOHPHIA AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE - - AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


By the Reverend Stamo S. Spathey | 


nesses of Christianity is St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople with its two sister cathedrals in the West, i e., 
St. Paul’s at London and St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Constantine the Great, first Christian Emperor to oc- 
cupy the throne of the Caesars, in building his new capital, 
Constantinople, thought to adorn it with several magnificent 
buildings. The first, and undoubtedly the most gorgeous, 
he dedicated to the “Supreme Wisdom of God,’’ and it is 
still under that name. The opinion held by many is that 
this cathedral was dedicated to a woman saint named 


O NE of the three enduring monuments and living wit- 


Sophia, but historically speaking, the name of this 
woman has had no connection whatever with the 
cathedral. It is true, nevertheless, that a woman 


named Sophia was martyred in the persecution under Ha- 
drian, according to tradition, and her name still remains 
in the Martyrology of the Eastern Church; but we can 
safely say that this woman was unknown to Constantine. 

There are two main reasons (at least theories) as to why 
Constantine named his cathedral ‘‘Holy Wisdom.’’ The 
first is that during the fourth century there was a general 
tendency in the minds of Christian philosophers and theo- 
logians to draw various speculative and metaphysical con- 
clusions concerning the personality of Christ and His rela- 
tion to the Father. To Constantine’s military mind, the 
supreme wisdom is God’s out of which all other forms of 
it emanate, so he named his imperial shrine after this 
Wisdom. The second reason was most probably the ex- 
hibition of Constantine’s egoism; for such was the spirit 
of the age—to do things and then to boast about them. 
He called his cathedral after an abstract name to contrast 
it with the classical temples, especially with the Parthenon 
of Pericles, who, almost personified and materialized the 
meaning of the name by the image of the goddess Athena. 
Constantine meant to say that God’s Wisdom is unsearch- 
able, therefore it cannot be represented by a statue of 
a woman, but by a body of art, for God’s Wisdom is mani- 
fest in the artistic and harmonious order of creation. 

However, the Parthenon of Pericles, of Ictinius, of 
Phidias, was nothing more than the national temple of 
the Holy Wisdom unknown to the people who builded it; 
and on the other hand, the Holy Wisdom of Constantine, 
of Justinian and of the subsequent sovereigns is nothing 
less than the Parthenon of the Christian Faith. The only 
difference obvious between these two maidens of art is in 
the name which illustrates the difference in the religions 
they represented, i. e., the classical Greek and Christianity. 
The former finds expression on works of art—on marbles 
and statues, the latter in the heart of men. 

The first addition to the original structure was made by 
Constance, the son and crown-prince of Constantine the 
Great, which continued to be the leading figure in Eastern 
Christianity until the reign of Arcadian. It was honored 
by several illustrious men who had made it their chief 
headquarters. 

From this cathedral Gregory Nazianzus triumphed, be- 
ing the most brilliant pulpit orator of his age who used all 
his talent against erroneous views about the personality 
of the Saviour Whom he dearly loved. He lived during the 
reign of Theodosius the Great, and from this pulpit he 
thundered his sermons against the Arians. Later on, from 
this pulpit he bade the Archepiscopal throne farewell by de- 
livering his last oration of resignation before the assembled 
Bishops of the Second General Council, 381, which he 
crowned and honored with his blood as a martyr. 

From this place St: John Chrysostom sent forth his elo- 
quent words to the ears of the people of Constantinople 
who crowded his cathedral to hear such an orator whose 
words were gilded with the gold of the Gospel. For this 
reason he was justly named ‘The Golden-mouthed.” Hven 
today, one who reads the final Prayer in our Morning and 
Evening Prayers under this name cannot fail to realize an 
abiding truth stated with striking freshness in that petition 
“Granting us in this world knowledge of Thy truth (if we 
pray we must look for it) and in the world to come life 
everlasting.” Is there anything higher and of more im- 
portance we can ask Our Father in Heaven? ‘ 

It was to this cathedral that Eutropius, Bishop of Saintes, 
did flee, being pursued by feuds. He hid himself under 
the Holy Table and was saved because it happened while 


Chrysostom was preaching one of his eloquent sermons. 
It was told that the message of the sermon was so keen 
that it calmed the fury of those angry pursuers so that 
they went their way without seeking to hurt the Bishop 
any more. 

This incident has had parallel in the case of the aged 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Beckett, who flied to 
his cathedral for protection, being pursued by four angry 
knights. He tried to make the altar his shelter, but it 
did not help him and he was shamefully murdered on the 
steps of the north transept, telling his murderers in a voice 
that sounded like a dying echo, “No traitor, but archbishop 
and priest of God. To God and blessed Mary, and the 
patron saints of this Church, and to the blessed martyr 
Denys, I commit myself and the cause of this Church.’ 
Having said this, he died like a swan, singing the hymn 
of his hopes before the altar of his convictions. 

The cathedral St. Chrysostom triumphed in, was burnt 
down by the superstitious people of Constantinople soon 
after his exile. They thought it was cruel to let it stand 
without St. Chrystostom in its pulpit; of course, it was an 
anticipation of things to come, which involved not only 
the fate of this illustrious father of the Church, but the 
entire Eastern Christianity. 


This church was built again in 415 by Theodosius B., 
and was made conspicuous by the most critical events that 
took place in it during he following century, both ecclesi- 
astical and political. 


In this new cathedral Archbishop Nestorius openly ex- 
pressed his views concerning the Saviour’s personality, 
thinking he was the sole authority in that doctrine. He 
said, in expressing his belief in Christ that, ‘that which was 
born of the flesh is flesh,’’ meaning Christ; he confused the 
Divine and over-emphasized the Human. It is said that 
while the Emperor was standing on his throne in this 
church, Nestorius turned to him from the pulpit and ve- 
hemently exclaimed: ‘“‘Give me the heretics and I will give 
thee the world for your empire.’’ Not very long after that, 
the heresy hunter was condemned by the General Council 
held at Ephesus in 431 A. D.. for his heretical views. 


In this cathedral, moreover, Theodosius B. and Leo were 
crowned by the Archbishop of Constantinople, declaring 
their allegiance to the Christian Faith and went out to be 
rulers and sovereigns through the prayers of the Church 
After a while, from this pulpit Emperor Zeno declared his 
program, promising to reestablish the peace both in the 
Church and Empire. 


Another event worth noting took place in this Church. 
In it the first divorce was issued between Eastern and West- 
ern Christianity, when Archbishop Acacius blotted out 
of the chalice-coverings (Diptuchs) the name of the Bishop 
of Rome. This dispute was healed temporarily by the in- 
tervention of the Emperor Justinian until that unhappy 
day of July 16, 1054, when they finally separated never 
to reunite. This sad event can be illustrated by Coleridge’s 
inspiring verse in Christobel: 


“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder, 
A dreary sea now fiows between.” 


y 
This renowned cathedral, with its happy and unhappy 
history was utterly destroyed during the revolt under the 
leadership of a man named Nica, and as soon as Justinian 
controlled it, A. D. 532, measures for a new and far better 
structure were taken by the Emperor. He was convinced 
of the importance of a better cathedral which should be the 
symbol of the religious and political welfare of the em- 
pire. 


The New Cathedral of Justinian. 


The work for the new imperial shrine was put in the 
hands of two of the most famous and leading architects 
of the age, Anthemius the Trallian, and Isidore the Meli- 
tian. They drew the main plan which had no parallel in 
the history of architecture up to that time. The design 
was nothing but an innovation introduced to the world of 
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art by these two geniuses of architecture. The i 
was the shape of accross. This was their cate ee 

While these two architects were busy, studying the vari- 
ous points and methods for the new structure, the Emperor 
was active in the preparation for the collection of necessary 
material. It was said that inquiries were sent forth all 
over the empire—rather all over the world—for the best 
marbles; preferring those on which works of art could be 
found already. These were furnished by the various tem- 
ples of antiquity. These temples were plundered of their 
columns, and even to this day one who stands under that 
thick forest of columns beneath the great dome cannot 
fail to notice fragments which are relics from the tem- 
ples of Hiliopolis, Diana of Ephesus, of which the Acts of 
the Apostles speaks (Acts 19:27ff); of Delos, of Baalbec 
of Athens and Cyzicus. This might be a living and endur- 
ing proof of the universality of the new Religion to which 
this temple was dedicated. These ancient temples offered 
their bones (as it were) to build a new body of art; 
they brought their gifts and laid them reverently before 
the altar of the “Unknown God,’’ Who made Himself 
known to mankind “in His Son Whom He appointed heir 
‘of all things.’’ 

To sincere minds, the supplanting and absorbing power 
of Christianity is an attested evidence and an abiding wit- 
ness of the Deity of its Founder; for no other power known 
to human experience could do what Christ has done and 
is still doing in the world of men. Here the prophetic 
utterance seems suggestive to Christian hearts. We hear 
Isaiah speaking in the name of God in tones that surpass 
music, “The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 
fir-tree, the pine and the box-tree together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary; and I will make the place of my 
feet glorious.” Is. 60:13. 

The original place seemed too small for the new imperial 
temple and many adjacent properties had to be purchased 
by Justinian. According to some contemporary chroniclers, 
these properties cost big amounts of money. It was said 
that the house of a man named Antiochus, which stood 
under the present dome, was valued at thirty-five pounds 
weight of gold. A widow named Anne demanded five hun- 
dred pounds of gold for her property, while it was valued 
at eighty-five only. The truth is that many legends have 
been connected with the purchases of these lots, one may 
be given for the reader’s sake: 

This widow, Anne, who asked such excessive price for 
her property, when she heard that the Emperor was com- 
ing to buy it, fell prostrate before him telling him he 
could have it free. Imperial visitation and presence meant 
much in that age. But we may remark that Justinian was 
fortunate enough to have lived in the Sixth Century and 
not in the Twentieth. 

We may repeat that the original structure was burnt 
down January 13, 532, the cornerstone for the new was 
laid within forty days, and in five years, eleven months 
and ten days, the work was completed entirely; and on De- 
cember 24, 537, Justinian celebrated the dedication with 
elaborate ceremonies. It has been reported that ten thou- 
sand workmen were engaged in the construction under the 
direction of one hundred master builders. It cost the im- 
perial treasury, when it was finished, over $7,000,000. 

The principal material for the walls was brick, but the 
whole interior was outlined with costly marbles. To render 
the dome as light as possible, pumice-stone and Rhodian 
pricks were used. The dome is raised about one hundred 
and eighty feet high; the diameter of it is one hundred 
and seven feet, having a row of forty windows supplying 
abundance of natural light. With all its lightness, this 
great dome fell by an earthquake in 558, and was rebuilt 
by Isidore, the younger, who succeeded his uncle in the 
ranks of architecture. ; 

It is interesting to note the comparatively short time 
spent for the construction of the Holy Wisdom. St. Peter’s 
at Rome, the pride of Roman Christianity, was in con- 
struction one hundred and twenty entire years. It was 
finished in 1626, and even then it was not yet completed un- 
til later still. St.. Paul’s at London, that monument of Pro- 
testant Christianity, was in building thirty-four whole 
years, i. e., 1676-1710. We must bear in mind, however, 
that the Holy Wisdom is much smaller than either one of 
the two sister cathedrals in the West. It has been esti- 
mated that Holy Wisdom, in spite of being smaller than 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s, cost more than either one 
of them. This is possible, for this simple reason: the ma- 
ierial used for this cathedral was far more expensive, and 
also the quickness of erection had much to do with cost 
of such excesisve amount of money. Of course we speak 
according to the money of that age, not ours. 

It is not the purpose here to give a list of details about 

the exterior of the church; sufficient to say that it was 
decked with gold and costly stones. The vessels were 
made of pure forged gold with many diamonds and other 
precious stones, all typuical Byzantine and Oriental orna- 
ments. 

The most interesting object of a rather peculiar charac- 
ter was a large inscription hanging in the main court. This 
inscription was written in such a way that it can be read 


{ 
e 


from both right and left ends. This sort of writing is 
called ‘“‘Karkineki,” literally, crabby. It was called this 
way because of. the way it was written, i. e., similar to 
the moving of a crab. To give a little mental exercise tc 


as who know the Greek, we quote the inscription in 
ull: 


NIXON ANOMHMATA MH MONAN OXIN. 
The meaning in English is ‘“‘Wash away iniquity not the 
face only.’”’ This inscription reminds us of the memorial 
tablet within St. Paul’s cathedral at London, there by the 
northern doorway. It was dedicated to Sir Christopher 
Wren, that modern Anthemius and Isidore. It reads: 

“Si monumentum requiris circumspise.” That is to say 
in Hnglish: “If you seek his monument look round.’ 

The high pulpit, typically Byzantine; the many columns 
representing all models of architecture; the great dome and 
several smaller ones are some of the objects in the interior. 
The spacious sanctuary, inside of which stood the Holy 
Table with many candelabra round about shedding suffi- 
cient light from their fiery tongues during service hours. 
This Holy Table is worth remembering, because upon it the 
final written divorce was placed which cut in two the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Here Pope Leo IX instructed 
his legates to lay a formal curse against his Eastern 
fellow-Christians, because they refused to comply to hig 
commands. This is the text of it: ‘‘Let them be anathema 
Maranatha, Severians, Pneumatomachi, (Spirit-fighters), 
Manichees and Nazarenes, with all heretics; yea, with the 
devil and his angels. Amen. Amen. Amen.’’ 

One more noteworthy event took place in this cathe- 
dral during the middle part of the Tenth Century. In this 
cathedral the Russian National Church was born. Vladi- 
mir, the Emperor of the Scythians, as they were called 
then, being influenced by his mother, Olga, who, on a 
visit to Constantinople (955), received Baptism; he sent 
ten nobles from his realm to several Christian centers to 
examine what was really the difference between the Hast- 
ern and Western Churches. After a visit to Rome they 
came to Constantinople and entered the cathedral of Holy 
Wisdom, while the service was going on with many Bish- 
ops, Priests and Deacons attending. We do not know wheth- 
er there was special preparation made for the occasion; 
nevertheless, some historians think there was, but at any 
rate, it is a mere speculation of no importance. 

These nobles reported to their sire that they felt as if 
they were not on earth, but in a living Paradise, seeing 
angels with wings and hearing music which was angelic in 
nature. We can see what did really happen. The elaborate 
ritual typically Byzantine and the beauty of the cathedral, 
impressed them so much, esthetically, that they persuaded 
their sovereign and adopted that form of Churchmanship; 
therefore, this cathedral justly holds the claim as the 
birthplace of the National Russian Church. 

The history of the cathedral of Holy Wisdom after 1453, 
is very sad to be remembered; for we thought to give a 
sketch on the Christian life of this shrine which is still 
bound by the fetters of political disputes and material in- 
terests of Western civilization—it was sold to Mohamme- 
danism rather than captured by them. It will probably 
remain there until the shame speaks out more loudly than 
it has in the past; until its voice is heard by the deaf 
ear of Christian civilization, and a mighty hand run to it 
and cut those chains off, lifting the Cross upon that un- 
fortunate dome, compelling the blood-stained Crescent to 
bow down before it. Force has been tried in the past 
ana it failed; love and mercy might do it in the future. 

This cathedral has been the glory of Christianity for 
about one millennium, since 1453, it became a living dis- 
grace and outrageous shame to the Christian world. But 
Shakespeare’s words in King Henry IV., Part I, Aety I; 
Scene II, seem suggestive to illustrate Christ’s method of 
dealing with mankind: 


“Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 
Who does permit the base and contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 
That when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, . 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mist 
Of vapors that did seem to strangle him.” 


This is the only hope of the Christian conscience and 
dream, that one day the Sun of Righteousness shall shine 
again in the places where His Holy Name was lauded by 
millions of lips, and children—the children who are now 
forced to leave their homes and flee from the authorized 
wrath and legalized barbarism, shall march again in this 
Holy shrine waving the Cross, holding palms in their inno- 
cent hands, singing, ‘‘Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” Then the Cross shall be exalted again 
above that great dome that looks like an artificial Tabor, 
and under it the voices of ministering Priests and Bishops 
will be heard chanting the Christian Service which begins 
“Blessed is the Kingdom of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 
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Book Reviews | 


AN WE DISPENSE WITH CHRISTIANITY? By F. 
( Vv. Butler. George H. Doran Company, Pp. X, 208. 


' An earnest argument for the indispensable importance of 
Christianity as the only sufficient answer to the problems 
faced by the modern mind—to which is added a useful 
brief bibliography. 

It is unfortunate that the author’s style is heavy, and 
that his laborious reasoning is unillumined by any flashes of 
vivid illustration. To read the book requires some flogging 
of one’s Own mind in order to drive ahead; but there are 
suggestions in it worth patience to attain. Such, for ex- 
ample, are these sentences concerning the Atonement: 
“The satisfaction of God in the work of Christ is the satis- 
faction of His holy passion to redeem. The work itself 
is an actual process of salvation, effecting moral and spirit- 
ual recovery, not a preliminary fulfilment of legal condi- 
tions of allowing such results.’’ 

Be 


lated from the Hebrew by Benjamin A. M. Schapiro. 
Published by the translator, Bible House, New York. 
iD D-Oee BPMN 


pas SHEPHERD-PRINCH, by Abraham Mapu. Trans- 


\ 

Abraham Mapu, the author of ‘‘The Shepherd-Prince,’’ 
was a Russian Jew who lived with the pale, and in whom 
was exemplified nevertheless that liberty of the spirit which 
cannot be fettered by the tyrannies of men. He became, 
in the words of his translator, ‘“‘The Founder of Jewish 
Fiction,’’ and in his introduction to this volume, Professor 
Robert D. Wilson, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
calls ‘‘The Shepherd-Prince” ‘“‘the greatest novel that has 
ever been produced in the Hebrew language.’’ 

It is an historical romance of the days of Isaiah the 
Prophet, which comes to its culmination at the time of 
the deliverance of Jerusalem from the armies of Sennche- 
rib. Figures of actual history, however, play only a small 
part in the book. It is an imaginative story of love and of 
lovers, whose pathway seldom runs smooth. 

To an occidental reader, the book will seem curiously 
different from the sort of novels he is accustomed to. Its 
exuberant emotions, its antithesis of absolute virtue and 


villainy, and the ecstasies of expressions which its charac-~- 


ters adapt as ordinary conversation, together with the 
naive devices of a conveniently melodramatic plot, create a 
literary world poles apart from the close-knit, introspec- 
tive analyses of character and condition which represent 
the modern writings of England or America. But in this 
very difference the book has its interest; for it expresses 
a literary mood whose roots go back to the ancient sim- 
plicities of the East. The description, for example, of the 
oriental way of thought and speech which Abraham Rih- 
bary has given in his “The Syrian Christ” explains the un- 
restraint, the naivete—and the lyrical spontaneity also— 
of ‘“‘The Shepherd-Prince.” 

In commenting upon the book, one must not be silent 
concerning the work of the translator. Indeed, the feat of 
Mr. Schapiro in rendering the Hebrew into such English 
as he has here achieved is exceedingly impressive. When 
he landed as a new-comer in America he was already a 
young man, with no training as a child in English; “I 
knew.’ he says, “not a word of that sonorous and expres- 
sive language which in richness of diction and capabilities 
of thought-expression is a great and priceless heritage, be- 
cause it has received affluents from the rivers of speech of 
ancient and modern times, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Oriental 
and sporadic vocabularies, source-founts of human utter- 
ance.’ Yet he has signalized his translation of ““The Shep- 
herd-Prince,’’ not only by a prose which is flexible and 
dignified, but also by a rendering of the songs which Mapu 
has scattered through his story into English verse which 
is often beautiful and full of grace. His work as a Hebrew 
Christian for the interpretation of Christianity to his peo- 
ple ought to be strengthened because of this fine effort to 


interpret the spirit of his people to all who will read. . 


HRISTIAN WAYS OF SALVATION, by George W. 
Richards. The MacMillan Company. Pp. IX, 332. 


In this book, which is an expansion of a series of lectures 
delivered in 1922 at Auburn Theological Seminary, Dr. 


Richards, who is Professor of Church History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church (at Lancaster, 


Pa.) has sought—as he states in his preface—‘‘to set forth 


the ideals and principles which control the process of sal- 
vation, as that is conceived of by the various Pagan and 
Christian groups. The foremost questions are: Whence 
does salvation come? How is it given? How is it ap- 
propriated? 
and deed?”’ 
The result is a thoughtful, reverent, and altogether help- 
ful book, which uses the study of the past to enlighten and 
make vital a conception of the meaning of a life redeemed 
into Christ’s purposes today. 
iis B. 


OICES OF THE SOUTHWEST, Edited by Hilton Ross 
V Greer. The MacMillan Company. Pp. 205. 


The boisterous public of the movies and the general 
populace which gets its ideas from the things which blare 
and make a noise and therefore hold ‘‘Texas” as synony- 
mous with cowboys, long-horned steers, and the Ku Klux 
Klan, would probably give a stare of incredulous astonish- 
ment at this volume, which is none other than “‘a book of 
Texas verse.’’ It ‘Shas been shaped,’ says the editor, ‘‘to 
meet the need of a selective yet representative, Texan an- 


thology”; and he affirms that the collection “‘is truly Texan, 
in coloring and in spirit.’ Doubtless the promptings of 
local interest made the choice sometimes more generously 
‘representative’ than discreetly ‘‘selective,’’ for the book 
contains much which as literature is very mediocre; but 
on the other hand, there appear within it verses which are 
so genuinely poetry that one rejoices in their promise of 
the contributign which the Lone Star State may make to 
the American literature that is to be. 
B. 


by Caroline Miles Hill. The MacMillan Company. 


Ts WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY, Hdited 
Pp. 836. 


1 

This book is enthusiastically commended to all who love 
poetry and crave rich expression for their religion. With 
admirable thoroughness, the editor has scanned the litera- 
ture of the ages in order to bring together in this one 
volume the finest lyrical expressions of the soul that 
seeketh after God. The clear arrangement of the book, 
and the comprehensive index, increase its usefulness for 
ministers, students and all others who are desirous of 
studying religious poetry in its relation to particular sub- 


jects. Here are the titles of its twelve parts: Inspiration, 
The Search After God, The Existence and Idea of God, 
Faith, God in Nature, God in the Life of Men, Prayer, Wor- 
ship, Comfort in Sorrow, Guidance, Death and Immortality, 
The Nature of the Future Life. 

Besides the poetry, there is a very able preface by the 
editor, and an introduction by Herbert L. Willett on ‘“‘The 
Religious Spirit in the World’s Poetry.’’ 

Ba 


ELIGION AND LIFE. 
R lishers. .Pp. 114. 


This composite little book is made up of six lectures, de- 
livered to the under-graduate of Oxford University, by a 
group of prominent English scholars as follows: The Very 
Rev. Wm. Ralf Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Profes- 
sor David Cairns, Moderator of the United Free Church of 
Scotland; the Rev. W. Fearon Holliday, Woodbrook; the 
Rt. Rev. N. 8. Talbot, Bishop of Pretoria; William Brown, 
M. D., University of Oxford; the Rev. Father W. H. Frere. 

The subjects treated are: I, Faith and Reason; II, The 
Father; III, Man’s Need; IV, Christ; V, The Practice of 
Prayer; VI, Christianity as Fellowship. 

As might be expected from such topics discussed by men 


so well known for their learning and ability, there is much ~ 


food for serious thought in this volume, though it contains 
less than one hundred pages. The fact of its varied author- 
ship gives it a change of style with every chapter. It is 
interesting, and also significant of modern development 
that the lecture on ‘‘The Practice of Prayer’? should have 
been delivered by a layman, an M, D., 
of Divinity. 

It shows that prayer is nee recognized as having a 
physical as well as a spiritual power. 


All of these addresses well repay a careful reading and i 
we commend the book to those who wish to be prepared 


to answer the searching question of the youth of today. 
‘ M. 


How is it expressed in doctrine, institutions, — 
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Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


TRE REV. . CAKY MUNTAGUM, Mditer, 
A PROMPT RESPONSE. 


In our issue of August 25, under the head of Letters 
to the Editor, we published an appeal from Mr. Frank 
W. Green, of Aberdeen, Washington, asking for copies of 
the Southern Churchman to be used in the Lumber Camps 
of his state. Two of our subscribers have responded with 
sufficient funds to send four copies every week to him at 
the special rate which we have made in his case. We 
recognize and appreciate very highly this kind of coopera- 
tion from our readers. 

ENLARGING OUR VISION. 

A communication has come to us this week from one 
of our subscribers who is a sturdy Churchman of the old 
school type. He is commenting on the sermon by the 
Rey. Charles Wood, D. D., published in our last issue, 
and writes as follows: 

“Dr. Wood, in the last Southern Churchman has given 
one very good reason for the failure of Tyndall’s test of 
prayer; but not the best: for this see St. Matthew, 12 chap- 
ter, 38 verse, where Jesus refused such test to that genera- 
tion. Again: I learn from the New Testament that the 
Church’s task is primarily to fit men for another world. 
Dr. Wood thinks not so. Do you think he is right? 

_ “No better way to better this world than to win as many 
as possible to Christ.” 

We think he has, to some extent, misunderstood Dr. 
Wood’s meaning when he says: “I learn from the New 
Testament that the Church’s task is primarily to fit men 
for another world. Dr. Wood thinks not so.” 

We believe that Dr. Wood also thinks that the primary 
task of the Church is to fit men for another world, but he 
also thinks that one of the best ways to do this is so to 
change and transform this present world that its surround- 
ings, social, economic and political, shall become such that 
it will not be so difficult to lead the heavenly life here 
on earth. 

A play is running at this time, and is drawing large 
crowds which pictures its hero as trying to do just this 
thing, first in the Church, then in business life, and lastly 
in a rescue mission. The name of the play is significant, 
it is ‘‘The Fool.’’ 

At the close of each act the hero, who is attempting 
this splendid idealistic task, is called a Fool. 

Should it not be the duty of the Church not only to 
influence individuals, but to try to influence the public 
as well, so that the man who attempts literally to carry 
out the teaching of Christ, will no longer be considered a 
Fool? 

Such a task at first seems to be so gigantic as to be ut- 
terly hopeless. Some of the early Christians felt it to be so 
to such an extent that many of them retired from the 
world, and sought only the salvation of their own souls. 
At a later date after the Protestant Reformation there were 
other Christians who also felt that the world was too 
wicked to be changed or saved. We see a reflection of this 
attitude in Bunyans’ Pilgrim’s Progress. When his hero, 
“Christian,” reaches the great and wicked City of Destruc- 
tion, his one idea is to get out, and leave it in its sin. It 
never occurred to him to organize a Good Government Club, 
or to confer with the League of Women’s Voters to see 
if anything could be done to better the condition of the 
jail, or ‘‘clean up the red light district.” 

There are those today in whom this -hopelessness for the 
world still prevails, and who think the salvation of the 
individual is the first and only mission of the Church. They 


often yearn for the Pure Gospel that will close its eyes 


to industrial conditions, prison reform, or anything except 


the transformation of the individual. 


SOUTHERN 


We respect and love these dear ‘people, and sympathize 
with their position, for there have certainly been times 
in the world’s history when its salvation “en masse” has 


seemed altogether beyond the hope of the most opti- 
mistic. 


Today, however, we are beginning to see through the 
heavy clouds of selfishness, and there are many signs that 
the fight for a new world is not so hopeless as to be beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 

Many believe that a great spiritual awakening is almost 
at hand, and evidences of it may be seen by discerning per- 
sons in all directions. We quote herewith from an edito- 
rial in one of our large city dailies, as an indication of the 
way in which this fact is impressing itself upon the public 
at large. 


The editor of this Philadelphia paper writes as follows: 


“The Public Ledger feels that the old barriers are break- 
ing down between so-called secular and religious news 
and that the time has come for a larger and more sym- 
pathetic handling by the newspaper of all those things 
which have to do with the spiritual visions and aspirations 
of the people, not only in their relation to the Church and 
religious organizations, but to all the interests of democ- 
racy, citizenship and civilization. 


We have assigned a member of our editorial staff, Robert 
D. Towne, well known as economist, magazine editor and 
newspaper publisher, to give special attention henceforth 
to these subjects. Mr. Towne has devoted himself for 
some years to the study and interpretation of the move- 
ment of religious and economic thought among the people, 
and on Monday morning we will begin to publish a series 
of articles along these lines written by him.” 


We have quoted above only a small part of two editorials 


pointing out just the sort of change that we have referred 
to as coming into the life of the world, and have only 


given the climax, so to speak, that has been reached in the 
opinion of the editor, who recognizes that this change is 
now such an impressive part of daily lives, and current 
events, that it is worthy of the entire editorial attention 
of a member of the staff of a metropolitan daily paper. 

To those, who, like our dear friend whose letter we have 
quoted, still believe that the Church’s mission should be 
to the individual and «that the appeal to the world is a 
dangerous innovation, we would gay that, after all, it is 
only getting back to Our Saviour’s own attitude. 

He expresses it in the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
when He tells us to pray “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

It is a curious thing how many people pray this prayer 
without seeming to recognize what it really means. There 
is nothing here about fitting men for another world. The 
emphasis is altogether on fitting this world for God. So 
we see that the idea is not so new as some people would 
have us think, 


THH INLAND SHA. 


By Arthur Wallace Peach. 


I hear the intonations deep and long 
Of rolling surfs upon a lonely shore, 
Where moons are ever cold and nevermore 
The sunset brings the hill winds’ vesper song. 
In harbors still the silent vessels throng 
Who nevermore shall know the white rocks’ roar, 
Nor fragrant sea-ways of the south explore, 
Nor lift to northern breezes blowing strong. 


A distant hail, sometimes, I think I hear 
Come faintly through the night upon the sea 
And die away into the murmur low 
Of pines beyond my door whose branches near 
Still sing the unforgotten melody 
Of ghostly seas whose tides to dream shores flow. 
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Nazarene Society Holds Conference and 
Mission in Denver 


By the Rey. James Sheerin—From the Chronicle. 
OUR Bishops, seventeen clergy and two deaconesses 
F attended the Annual Conference of the Society of 
The Nazarene at Denver, Col., August 19-26. The 
Mission of Healing which was held for eight consecutive 
nights at St. Mark’s Church, was virtually a part of the 
Conference as it served to demonstrate to the delegates, 
who numbered well over a hundred, that ‘“‘these signs’ 
still “‘follow them that believe’’ and that the preaching of 
the Gospel in the Church—the full Gospel which proclaims 
the Living Christ as Saviour alike of soul and body—does 
actually produce the results today that were witnessed in 
the early days of the Apostles. 

Between seven and eight hundred people crowded the 
pews and aisles of St. Mark’s Church each night and a large 
proportion of these were sick and afflicted people who 
came with the single object of obtaining relief from their 
sufferings. Very few went away disappointed, for, in ad- 
dition to the large number who were healed of their physi- 
cal infirmities, there were hundreds who eagerly testified 
to the spiritual uplift and the new soul vision which had 
rewarded their quest. 

The Mission marked a new milepost in the development 
of the Ministry of Healing in the American Church. Hith- 
erto such Missions as this have been conducted by one man 
and the personality of the Healer has been the focal point 
of such a Mission. But in this case no one personality was 
projected or exploited. Two Bishops and more than a 
dozen clergy took part in the Mission—both in preaching 
and in laying hands on the sick. Nearly every night there 
was a different preacher and six priests, working together 
two by two at the altar rail, laid hands on the sick with 
words of encouragement, absolution and blessing adapted 
to the needs of each supplicant. The Denver press featured 
the Mission and the publicity thus given was at least equal 
to that given to Mr. Hickson at any of his American Heal- 
ing Missions. Still more to the point is the fact, well au- 
thenticated by friendly local critics, that the known re- 
sults of the Mission were at least as numerous as those 
which followed Mr. Hickson’s Missions. Many among the 
clergy claim that the authentic cures were proportionately 
larger than in the Hickson Missions. 

All the familiar phenomena of Healing Missions were in 


evidence. People came to the meetings on crutches and 
left them in the chancel to walk home unaided. Seven 
or eight deaf persons were instantly healed. One blind 


man who was stricken in early childhood had his sight 
restored during the Mission, several paralytics received 
complete or partial relief. One girl with a large goitre 
jn the neck was instantaneously cured and testified to her 
complete healing at the close of the service. Many con- 
fessed their sins, many sought only spiritual healing—and 
received it with a joy not a whit less than the joy of those 
who were physically restored. One man was cured of shell- 
shock and several claimed to be healed of tubercular 
trouble. 

One of the clergy taking part in the Mission testified 
that he had been entirely healed of an advanced case of 
tuberculosis several years previously by faith and his testi- 
mony stimulated the faith of many seekers. There was 
no noise or sensation. The Mission was well-planned and 
conducted. There were plenty of sympathetic ushers and 
assistants and a large corps of intercessors knelt each 
night in the choir stalls to pray for the success of the work 
of healing. 

Nearly two hundred testified to having received the gift 
of Healing during the week—and many more bore witness 
to the fact that they had been greatly benefited spiritually 
by the message given and the faith aroused by the scenes 
which were witnessed night by night. 

The clergy and laity who were there as students of 
Christian Healing were manifestly impressed. Not a few 
went back to begin the work locally along intelligent and 
constructive lines. Several of the clergy expressed the 
intention of repeating in their own cities the Denver ex- 
periment by which is meant the concerted effort of a group 
of clergy in the task of proclaiming the Gospel of Christ 
as the Healer and Saviour of mankind, without featuring 
any single one of the group as a professional preacher or 
Healer. 

The morning sessions of the Conference were devoted to 
the various problems of Christian Healing as brought out 
by individual members and local Guilds of the Society of 
The Nazarene.. : 

Some of the topics dealt with were: ‘“‘The Healing Meth- 
ods of Jesus,’’ introduced by Dr. Gayner Banks; ‘‘Coopera- 
tion Between the Priest and the Physician,’’ by the Rev. 
Wm. Curtis White, of Washington, D. C.; ‘‘The Psychology 
of Healing,’ by the Rev. C. H. Brady, of St. Barnabas’, 
Denver; ‘“‘Healing in Private,” by the Rev. Robert B. H. 
Bell, of St. Thomas’, Denver; “‘The Conduct of Healing Mis- 
sions,” by the Director; ‘“‘The History of Healing in the 


Church,” by the Rey. D. F. Bolles, of Minneapolis; ‘‘Prayer 
for Healing,’’ by Deaconess Ethel E. Spencer, of St. Mary’s, 
Knoxyille; Ill. 

The Director presented the new program for the Society 
of the Nazarene which includes the building of a Naza- 
rene House (Wilson Memorial) to cost about $50,000 (of 
which $14,000 is already contributed or pledged); the or- 
ganizing of Missions of Healing in various cities to be con- 
ducted on approved lines with the full cooperation of the 
parish clergy and the promotion of more intelligent rela- 
tions between the scientific physician and the trained doc- 
tor of souls. The therapeutic value of Penance and the 
practice of Sacramental Healing were also ably presented 
and discussed during the conference. 

The business session of the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion creating an Advisory Board to supervise the activities 
of the Society and unanimously elected Bishop Brent as 
President of the Advisory Board. It is at present uncer- 
tain whether he will accept his election. The conference 
closed with a picnic to the mountains on August 25. The 
delegates were taken out in automobiles and luncheon was 
served at the Dean Hart Memorial House at Evergreen. 

The following clergy attended the Mission-Conference, 
some as delegates, some as speakers and some merely as 
visitors: 

Bishop Johnson and Bishop Ingley of Colorado, Bishop 
Beecher of Western Nebraska, Bishop Mize of Salina, Canon 
Sherman Coolidge of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver; Rey. 
G. W. Hinkle, St. John’s Cathedral; the Rev. Robert B. H. 
Bell of St. Thomas’, Denver; the Rev. D. H. Dow of St. 
Mark’s, Denver; the Rev. J. S. Foster, Montrose, Colo.; 
the Rev. Dr. H. P. Hames of Cairo, Ill.; the Rev. Wm. Cur- 
tis White, Christ Church, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. 
L. C. Ferguson of St. Simon’s, Chicago; the Rev. G. H. 
Holoran of Denver, the Rev. D. F. Bolles of St. Matthew’s, 
Minneapolis; the Rev. C. H. Brady of St. Barnabas, Denver; 
the Rev. Wm. McMurdo Brown, of St. Matthew’s, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; the Rev. J. E. Hillis, the Rev. Clarence 
H. Beers, Denver, Colo.; the Rev. Wilbur S. Leete of 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska; the Rev. Dr. Gayner Banks of Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; the Rev. George A. Ray of Batavia, Ill.; and 
the Rev. J. A. McNulty of Alamosa, Colo. 

Deaconess Ethel EK. Spencer came as a delegate from 
Washington, D. C. The Rev. Robert B. H. Bell has been 
appointed Field Director of the Society of the Nazarene 
for the West and the success of the conference was largely 
due to his unremitting efforts in making the local arrange- 
ments. Three different conferences are planned for the 
summer of 1924. 


College Need Not Interfere With the 
Church Life of the Young People 


By The Rev. Paul Micou, 


Send the names of your Young People who are going to 
College to the Clergy in the College Communities, 
who will be found listed on Pp. 180-184 of the 1923 Living 

Chureh Annual. 


This is one of the mest important duties of September. 
Our college clergy anxiously await the receipt of names of 
incoming freshmen who are Episcopalians, for it enables 
them to call at an early date on the students, establish 
Church contact, introduce the freshmen to other Church 
students, enroll them in the College Church club or society, 
find places for them in Church activities, and generally 
show them that the Church follows them from home to 
college. 

There are certain corrections and additions to the list 
of names as printed in the Annual last December, and these 
are here recorded for convenience. In case a college is 
not listed in the Annual write to the Rev. Paul Micou, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Corrections in the List of Clergy Ministering to 
College Students. 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.: The Rev. Charles H. 
Bascom, Holy Trinity Church. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn: The Rey. George 
Ossman, Holy Innocents’ Church. 

Alabama, University of Tuscaloosa: 
Ellis, Christ Church. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich.: The Rev. J. M. Horton, 
St. John’s Church. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: The Rey. George 
M. Babcock, Lewisburg, Pa. 2 

Carlton College, Northfield, Minn.: The Rev. Herbert 
P. Houghton, Ph.D. 


The Rev. A. D. 


Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio: The ~ 


Rev. Kirk B. O’Farrell, Emmanuel Church. 


Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn.: The 


Rev. John D. Wing, Jr., St. Paul’s Church. 
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Clark University, Worcester, Mass.: The Rev. L. T. Mil- 


ler, St. Mark’s Church. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: 
Rey. H. L. Drew, St. John’s Church. 
' Fresno Teachers’ College, Fresno, Cal.: 
Shapland, Mission of the Holy Spirit. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich.: The Rey. H. C. Stacey, 
St. Peter’s Church. 

Iowa, University of, Iowa City: 
ley, Jr., Trinity Church. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: Trinity Church, vacant. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill.: The Rev. Her- 
bert W. Prince, Church of the Holy Spirit. 

Maine, University of, Orono: St. James’ 
Town, vacant. 

ee College, Marietta, Ohio: St. Luke’s Church, va- 
cant. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio: The Rev. Gilbert L. 
Pennock, Ph.D., Trinity Church, Hamilton. 

Minnesota State College for Teachers, St. Cloud, Minn.: 
The Rey. J. M. Nelson, St. John’s Church. 

Mississippi, University of, Oxford: The Rev. Bradner J. 
‘Moore, St. Peter’s Church. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque: The Rev. W. 
B. Allen, St. John’s Church. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Agricultural College: 
The Rev. H. Cowley-Carroll, Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo. 

North Dakota. University of. University: The Rev. F. 


The 
The Rev. EH. A. 


The Rev. Harry S. Long- 


Church, Old 


“W. Goodeve, St. Paul’s Church, Grand Forks. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: The Rev. Charles 
H. Kennedy, St. Luke’s Church. 

Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware: 
Clarke, St. Peter’s Church. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater: 
Hock, St. Andrew’s Church. 

Oxford College for Women, Oxford, Ohio: The Rev. Gil- 
bert L. Pennock, Ph.D., Trinity Church, Hamilton. 

Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg: The Rev. T. W. Null, 
Taneytown, Md. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Rey. Al- 
bion C. Ockenden, Church of the Ascension. 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va.: 

Russell, St. Paul’s Parish. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Rey. Thomas Browne, St. John’s Church. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.: The Rev. Herbert P. 
Houghton, Ph. D., Carlton College. 

Simmons College, Abilene, Texas: 
Gerhart, Church of the Heavenly Rest. 

South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City: The 
Rey. S. W. Creasey, Emmanuel Church. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles: 
Rev. C. B. Scovil, 611 South Figuera Street. 

Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn.: 
The Rev. G. O. Watts, Trinity Church. 

Tulsa University, Tulsa, Okla.: The Rev. Rolfe P. Crum, 
Trinity Church. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa.: 
field, St. James’ Church. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.: The Rev. P. A. 
Pugh, Church of the Advent; the Rev. E. P. Dandridge, 
Christ Church. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
The Rey. R. H. F. Gardiner, Trinity Church. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.: The Rev. John H. 
Callan, St. Andrew’s Church. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.: The Rev. George Dudley 
Barr, St. Paul’s Church. 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio: The Rev. 
Gilbert L. Pennock, Ph.D., Trinity Church, Hamilton. 

Western Maryland College, Westminister: The Rev. G. W. 
Dame, D. D., Church of the Ascension. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio: The Rev. 
Kirk B. O’Ferrell, Emmanuel Church. 


The Rev, Maurice 


The Rev. Alvin §S. 


The Rev. Willis P. 


The 


The Rev. C. F. Sco- 


Leta’ 


An Appreciation of the Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia 
The Rev. A. J. Gayner Banks, D. D. 


The Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Virginia is 
popularly known as “The Virginia Seminary,’’ or as 
“Alexandria,” the latter being the name of the town near 
which it is located. In June the one hundredth anniversary 
of its founding was celebrated. Probably there is no theo- 
logical school in America that has held high place in the 
training of ministers for so long, or with so little antago- 
nism from any source. Frankly willing to be known as 
“evangelical” or as “low church,” it has had the respect 
of all parties, a respect that is stronger today than at any 
time in its history. In size and general importance among 
theological seminaries it has ranged second only to the 
General in New York, and as the training place of mission- 
aries it was ever second to none. In the list of gradu- 
ates who worked at home are great names, the Church 
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having known none greater than Phillips Brooks or Henry 
Codman Potter, both of them students in Alexandria just 
before the War Between the States. The ordinary opinion 
would not incline to look upon this old Seminary as a 
producer of scholars, and yet some of the best scholars 
among the American clergy have come from Alexandria, 
and the general average of well-informed, intelligent work- 
ing clergy known as Virginia graduates has been distinctly 
high and efficient at all times since the Seminary’s found- 
ing. 

Within the past decade, particularly in the last three 
years, the student body has almost doubled, and is in direct 
contrast to the doleful claim that a high class of young 
college men are no longer entering the ministry. The per- 
centage of men with college degrees now studying there is 
greater than ever, and those with records of prowess in 
athletics, or in other leading college activities, are an ex- 
traordinary proportion, excelling the records of medical 
and law schools. In addition to this marked improvement 
among a student body already a manly and Christian set 
of men, there is a unique faculty at present. Visitors 
cannot fail to be impressed by the physical presence of the 
half-dozen gentlemen and scholars now holding the chairs. 
There is none of the traditional scholarly stoop. Hollow 
cheeks and hollow chests are alike absent. Every man of 
them is a good example of the admired Southern’ type of 
human being, manly, simple, straightforward and absolutely 
trustworthy. 

There is another quality that surprises the northern man 
of provincial views, and sometimes frightens the southern- 
er who imagines that orthodoxy is limited to certain old- 
fashioned ways of thinking or acting once held sacred to an 
intallible book or an infallible man. There is probably 
not a faculty of any theological seminary in the United 
States today better acquainted with what the world is 
learning in philosophy or science, or more willing to keep 
an open mind to every discovery of further truth. It does 
not prove that they are either narrow or wanting in scholar- 
ship that they are not stampeded into a false radicalism 
or a falser orthodoxy by every wind of doctrine hailing 
from a “science falsely so-called.’’ They are men awake 
enough to welcome new interpretations of old facts without 
being bullied into hostility to things either new or old. 
They are ready to give new views time to digest. Long 
may this century old school of the prophets continue to 
have a faculty so worthy of its best traditions, as well as 
so ready to lead it through a progressive world in need of 
its calmer voice. Modernism, Fundamentalism and Bryan- 
ism could each learn a bit of wisdom therein. 


| The Great Commission | 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF ORIENTAL MISSIONS. 

The Rey. H. H. Gowen and family returned from the 
Orient on the ‘‘President Madison,’ August 9. They left 
January 2 on the ‘‘President McKinley’’—Dr. and Mrs. 
Gowen stopping in Japan while the two daughters and son 
went on to Shanghai where their brother, the Rev. Vincent 
H. Gowen, met them and took them to his home in Wuhu. 

Dr. Gowen went to Japan at the invitation of the Japa- 
nese government to deliver a series of lectures and ad- 
dresses at the government universities and schools of high- 
er learning. During January and a part of February he 
was speaking daily, often several times a day and visited 
all the chief cities of Japan. Everywhere Dr. Gowen and 
Mrs. Gowen were treated with the utmost courtesy and 
friendliness, many banquets, dinners, receptions, etc., were 
given for them by high officials and the literati of the 
country, and in this way many pleasant friendships were 
made. He spoke chiefly on international relations, and on 
American education, policies, etc., but frequently he was 
asked to lecture on literary topics. Among others they 
were entertained by Baron Hosakawa, Viscount Shipbusa- 
wa, the Count and Countess Uchida and by the faculties 
of the various universities he visited. At the Imperial 
University at Kyota he was asked to speak on ‘Dante’’ 
and to his surprise he found that three important contri- 
butions to Dante literature had been made by members of 
the faculty during the past three years. He was pre- 
sented with a copy of the first Japanese translation of 


, Dante’s “Inferno,” and also a work-on Dante by Professor 


Kuroda. 

- The middle of February they crossed to Korea and Man- 
churia and had a particularly delightful visit in Seoul with 
their old time friend Bishop Trollope of the English Church. 
Then down through China by Pekin and other cities to Wu- 
hu where they made their headquarters up to early July. 
Dr. Gowen visited all the large cities of the Yangtze district 
celivering many lectures and sermons. On the eighth of 
July the family embarked at Shanghai for visits to Hong- 
kong, Canton and Manila having several days in these 
places, as well as second visit to Kobe and Yokohoma. 
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They left Yokohoma on the thirtieth of July. 

In each place visited in Japan one of the special inter- 
ests was to see the Church work and meet the workers. At 
Seoul he was especially interested to see on what _uncom- 
promisingly Catholic lines the Korean Church was being 
trained and established by Bishop Trollope with a splendid 
corps of curates, lay helpers, etc., who were out in the 
surrounding country almost constantly evangelizing. Hng- 
lish Sisters also maintain their usual works of mercy. In 
China he saw the Church work of all our.stations on the 
Yangtze River very thoroughly, met all the workers and 
by arrangement of the two Bishops was kept busy with 
lectures, sermons, quiet days, etc. He found the native 
clergy a fine set of men, eager for help, intellectual and 
spiritual. The work of the Sisters of the Transfiguration 
at Wuhu was of deep interest. 

But general conditions in China were depressing, the 
lack of stable government, the dangers from the hordes of 
bandits, the corrupt method of officials, the lack of sanhita- 
tion, the disease and suffering, etc., the same distressing 
stories which all thoughtful tourists bring back from a 
stay in the Orient. 


f 

The Department of Missions of the Episcopal Church, 281 
Fourth Avenue, received today a cable from Bishop John 
McKim of Tokyo, transmitted through the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. The Bishop reports that the Tsukiji 
section of Tokyo in which most of the institutional work 
of the mission was located, has been totally destroyed. 
All the missionaries are saved. The churches used by the 
Japanese throughout the city have been burned. The 
Theological Seminary situated about eleven miles from Tsu- 
kiji is partly destroyed. A preliminary estimate of ihe 
loss indicates that at least $1,000,000 will be required to 
replace destroyed buildings. The people, both Japanese 
Christians and missionaries, are in great need of food, 
shelter and clothing. The Bishop adds, “All gone out 
faith in God.’ He has been authorized to draw upon the 
Treasury of the National Council for $25,000 to meet 
emergencies. 

From the Bishop’s cable, it is clear that the following 
buildings have been destroyed: St. Paul’s Middle School, 
St. Margaret’s School, the. Cathedral, the old building of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, together with the foundations of the 
new hospital, the erection of which was to begin this 


month, the Bishop’s house and about twelve or fiftcen 
other residences. The following churches in the City of 
Tokyo, in addition to the Cathedral have been destroyed: 
All Saints’ Church, Christ Church, St. John’s Church, True 
Light Church, Church of the Love of God, Grace Church, 
St. Timothy’s Church. 

There is no report of the loss of Church property out- 
side of the City of Tokyo. No definite information has 
been received with regard to the fate of the buildings of 


St. Paul’s University in the suburb of Tokyo, known as’ 


og wee ll, te lalla ocd 


Ikebukuro, about eleven miles from the center of Tokyo. As 


Bishop McKim reports the partial destruction of the Cen- 
tral Theological College just across the street from St; 
Paul’s University, it is possible that its new buildings open 
for use in 1918, have gone down in the general wrecis. 
On the other hand, as reports indicate that buildings of 
American construction in which steel and concrete have 
been used have stood the earthquake shock well, it is pos- 
sible that St. Paul’s University has been only slightly dam- 
aged as it is of fireproof, modern construction. : 


SERVICH OF THANKSGIVING. 


A service of thanksgiving for the safety of the missiona- 
ries in Tokyo was held in the Chapel of Church Missions 
House on Friday morning. Dean Davis was the celebrant, 
assisted by Mr. Parson. The offering of $131.46 is for the 
Church workers in the stricken district. 

The following prayers were said at the service: 

O, Almighty God, Whose blessed Son when on earth had 
nowhere to lay His head: have mercy on the thousands 
who are homeless and destitute. We pray for all refugees; 
for all who are anxious about those they love; for the 
injured and missing; for those who mourn the loss of 
loved ones. Succor the widows, shelter the orphans; cheer 
the afflicted; rejoice the sad; solace the lonely, and enfold 
us all in Thy gracious healing love, through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. ~ 

O God, make us deeply sensible of the shortness and 
uncertainty of human life. Help us day by day to give our- 
selves more fully to Thy service, that all men everywhere 
may be drawn to the knowledge of Thy love, and that 
Thy Kingdom may come, through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Grant them a clear vision to perceive 

whatever is amiss in our social order, 
| and give them right judgment and cour. 
| age to help those who are weak and 


! 
Se Gi ae 


suffering or oppressed. Fill their hearts 


a ed with love for the friendless and the 


fallen; 


PLEASE REMIT. 

September first statement with 
so much red ink speaks for itself. 

Seventeen Dioceses have survived 
the summer so far as budget obli» 
gations are concerned, the other 
fifty-nine Dioceses had better insti- 
tute a real PLEASE REMIT SUN- 
DAY for the vacationists. 

There is one bit of encourage- 
ment. 

We have collected up to Septem- 
ber first, $74,547.54 more than at 
the same time a year ago. 

CHARLES A. TOMPKINS. 


The First District or Diocese to 
complete the full amount of its 1923 
quota for budget and priorities is 
Alaska, sending $1,002.60 for a quo- 
ta of $1,000. 


EAL 


Social Service Sunday, October 14. 


Last year the second Sunday after 
Epiphany, was observed with a special 
Corporate Communion Service for So- 
cial Workers in the Episcopal Church, 
and for those of other churches who 
cared to join with us. This action was 
taken on the suggestion of Dean Chas. 
N. Lathrop, the head of this depart- 
ment. 

He ealled the attention of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Workers to 
this subject at its session in Washing- 
ton last May, and, after considerable 
discussion, a committee appointed to 
have charge of this matter- reported, 
recommending that the date for this 
special service be set for the twentieth 


}i 


Sunday after Trinity, which falls this 
year on October 14. 

Such a service has a very great value 
jin consecrating the Social Work that 


}'is being done by so many of our Church 


| people, and giving the opportunity to 
| emphasize the fact that all of these up- 
lift movements, whether in the Church, 
|or in civic organizations, are inspired 
| by the teaching of Our Saviour. 

| It is hoped that in every parish there 
| will be a corporate communion for all 
|;social workers who are Church mem- 
bers, whether trained or volunteer, 
whether in Church work or with secu- 
|lar agencies. 

Prayers are requested for social prob- 
‘lems and for all social workers who 
|are ministering to human needs, in our 
own communities and throughout the 
world. 


It is hoped that the sermon will 
stress the Christian’s responsibility to 
his community, and that the Church’s 
work in social service, parochial, dioce- 
san and general, will be presented. 

This falls in with the general plan 
of an educational campaign in the au- 
tumn leading up to the every member 
canvass. 


The following collects are suggested 
for use on this occasion, and have been 
sent out from the Social Service De- 
partment headquarters in New York. 

Almighty God, Our Heavenly Father, 
Who hast taught us by Thy dear Son to 
love Thee and to love our neighbor 
as our ourselves— 

Send Thy blessing, we beseech Thee, 
upon all those who are giving them- 
selves to the service of their fellow 


men. 


work—striving with the consciousness 
of Thy presence and approval—until at 
last by Thy mighty power, over this 
troubled world, the dawn breaks and 
the shadows flee away. 

Through Jesus Christ Our Lord, to 
Whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost 
be all honor and glory, world without 
end. Amen. 


O Lord, who though Thou wast rich 
yet for our. sakes didst become poor, 
and hast promised in Thy Gospel that 
whatsoever is done unto the least of 
Thy brethren, Thou wilt receive as unto 
Thee; give us grace, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, to be ever willing and ready 
to minister, as Thou enablest us, to the 
necessities of our fellowmen, and to 
extend the blessings of Thy Kingdom 
over all the world, to Thy praise and 
glory, who art God over all, blessed for 
ever. Amen 


WASHINGTON. 
Rev. Jas. H. Freeman, D. D., 


The clergy have nearly all returned 
to their parishes after summer vaca- 
tions and with the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember regular schedules of service 
were generally resumed. Joint services 
between St. John’s and Christ Church, 
Georgetown, terminated with the sec- 
ond Sunday in September, and the rec- 
tors of both churches were in their 
chancels on that Sunday. The Church 
of the Incarnation, which had been 
closed during August for extensive im- 
provements to the interior of the build- 


ing was opened on September 9, with - 


and sustain them in all their — 
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its rector, Dr. Atkinson, in charge of the | George County, the Rev. W. Herbert 
service and the Rev. Dr. Edward P. | Mayers, closed his service and brought 


Jermin as the preacher. 

Grace Church, Georgetown, has also 
resumed services after a long period of 
closing, incident to improvements and 
repairs to the church. Ag the result 
of a very large gift to the parish, it 
has been possible to make many neces- 
sary and desirable changes in the build- 
ing. Vhe rector, the Rev. Henry L. 
Durrant, has done a splendid work in 
the short time he has been there and 
under his leadership the membership 
has been increased and splendid organi- 
zation effected. It is expected, that on 
Sunday, October 14, there will be a 
special service of thanksgiving when 
the preacher will be the Bishop of 
Washington. 

St. Albans’ Parish has undertaken 
to raise $1,000 for relief work in Ja- 
pan and it is expected that the amount 
will shortly be forwarded to the Rev. 
Norman §. Binstead, engaged in mis- 
sionary work there. Mr. Binstead was 
formerly a member of St. Albans’ Par- 
ish and, after ordination, served for 
a while as one of its vicars. He is now 
being entirely supported in his mission- 
ary work in Japan by St. Albans’ Par- 
ish. 

The Rev. William F. Pierce, Presi- 
dent of Kenyon College, Gambile, Ohio, 
was the preacher at the open-air ser- 
vice at the Cathedral on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 9. On Sunday, the sixteenth, 
the preacher at the eleven-o’clock ser- 
vice in Bethlehem Chapel will be the 
Rev. Mr. Whittaker of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and at the open-air service in the after- 
noon the sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. Professor Rollins of the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. 

M. M. W. 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D. D., Bishop. 


Good Work of a. Mission Congregation. 


~ The mission congregation of Weddell 
Memorial Church, in Richmond, has 
been growing steadily in efficiency and 
success during the recent months. They 
have been without a rector for the past 
year, the services being supplied by the 
Rey. Nelson P. Dame, the General Mis- 
sioner of the Diocese, and lay readers 
sent by the Diocesan Missionary Society. 
In spite of this handicap the people of 
the congregation themselves have car- 
ried on the work and in every depart- 
ment the work of the congregation is 
growing in numbers and in success. 

There is a Sunday School of one hun- 
dred, an organized Men’s Bible Class 
and an organized Women’s Bible Class, 
each one of about forty members, a 
most active organization of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society and the Young People’s Ser- 
vice League, and one of the most ac- 
tive, energetic and successful branches 
of the Girls’ Friendly in the whole Dio- 
cese. 

During the summer the Rev. S. S. 
Spathey has been holding services, in 
addition to his work among the foreign 
born of Richmond. 


Annual Meeting of Lamb’s Creek Res- 
toration Association. 


The annual meeting of Lamb’s Creek 
Restoration Association was held as an 
all-day meeting at old Lamb’s Creek 
Church in King George County on Sun- 
day, September 9. The services were 
under the direction of the Rev. Dudley 
Boogher, the rector of St. George’s 
Church, Fredericksburg, who is pro- 
viding regular services for this old colo- 
nial church. 

In the morning the rector of the 
neighboring St. Paul’s Chureh in King 


his congregation of St. Paul’s to aug- 
ment the services at Lamb’s Creek: The 


,Sermon in the morning was preached by 


the Rev. John G. Scott, of Richmond, 
the communion being celebrated by the 
Rev. Mr. Mayers. After a picnic din- 
ner and an address to the Sunday School 
by the Rev. G. M. Brydon, of Rich- 
mond, the annual meeting of the Res- 
toration Association was held at which 
reports were made of the amount of 
money raised and expended in the past 
year on material improvements to the 
church. 

A large part of the floor of the old 
building has been renewed and with the 
gift of friends, reading desk and two 
chairs for the chancel, given by Holy 
Innocents’ Chapel, Stafford County, has 
added much to the comfort and attrac- 
tiveness of the church. 

The effort will be continued until a 
sufficient amount is raised to restore 
the church completely. Owing to 
changes in the character of the popula- 
tion, old Lamb’s Creek Church has 
never had a permanent congregation 
since its interior was destroyed by sol- 
diers during the War Between the 


States. 
The work at present is a mission 
work. There is a flourishing Sunday 


School conducted by Mrs. Frank Taylor, 
of Sealston, and prospects are bright 
that eventually there will be a strong 
and flourishing congregation to fill again 
this old church. 

After the close of the Restoration 
Association meeting, Evening Service 
was held, conducted by the Rev. Dudley 
Boogher, the preacher being the Rev. 
Mr. Brydon, of Richmond. 


Piedmont Convocation. 


The one hundred and twelfth semi- 
annual meeting of the Piedmont Con- 
vocation will be held in Trinity Church; 
Meade Parish, Upperville, Va., Septem- 
ber 17-19, 1923. 


GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Mr. Franklin to Visit Savannah. 


In preparation for a City-wide Con- 
ference to be conducted in Savannah, 
by Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the National 
Council, October 28 to November 2, 
for the four white and two colored par- 
ishes, an Inter-parochial Committee has 
been formed with the Bishop of Georgia 
as Chairman ex-officio, and Mr. Robert 
W. Groves, as General Chairman. The 
other members of the committee are the 
rectors and parish chairmen, the Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Diocesan Na- 
tion-wide Campaign Department, which 
is promoting the conference, and the 
Vice-President of the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary of the Savannah District. Mr. 
Groves, who is prominent in both busi- 
ness and social circles, is Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Strachan Shipping 
Company, and Vice-President of the Sa- 
yannah Rotary Club, of which organi- 
zation he is also a past president. The 
committee began its preparation in May 
and during the summer the Group Or- 
ganization of the parishes has been 
thoroughly gone over, and is now com- 
plete and ready for work in October. 
In September there will be a Leader’s 
Training Institute in preparation for the 
October meetings leading up to Mr. 
Franklin’s Conference. As Advance 
Representative of the Field Department, 
the Rev. Karl M. Block will make two 
visits to Savannah in October to meet 
with the local committees in planning 
for the Conference. All of the Dioce- 


san clergy and their parish chairmen 
have been invited to attend the entire 
Conference which will open with a joint 
service on Sunday evening, October 28, 
at St. John’s Church, when Mr. Frank- 
lin will make his initial address: Con- 
ferences both afternoon and- evening 
will follow Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday; a conference will be held on 
Wednesday morning for-parish chair- 
men, and on: Thursday evening there 
will be a Conference Dinner, which will 
be open to both men and women. Mr. 
Franklin’s final- meeting will be with 
the vestries on Friday evening of that 
week. This unusual opportunity of 
having one week of Mr. Franklin’s time 
is thoroughly appreciated by the Savan- 
nah parishes, and the committee is 
working hard to bring the Conference 
to 2 successful fruition. 1 Diigo De fe 
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Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt Rey. A. C. Thomson. D. D., Coadjutor. 


St. John’s Church, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, is one of the oldest in the state, 
the present building dating back to 
1728, there having been two churches 
on the same ground before this one. 

The town of Hampton claims to be 
the most ancient Hnglish-speaking set- 
tlement in the United States. Its resi- 
dents declare that it was established 
only three years after the settlement 
at Jamestown, putting its birthday in 
1610. Its antiquity has in no way de- 
tracted from its parish activity. In- 
stead of closing for the summer months, 
as most Sunday Schools do, that of St. 
John’s continues throughout the hot 
season, and its records show that the 
attendance keeps up almost as well in 
the summer as in the winter. 

During the past year its energetic 
young rector, the Rev. Charles BE. Mc- 
Allister, has presented two classes for 
confirmation, aggregating more than 
seventy persons. Its Sunday-school 
equipment is very superior to that of 
most of our Episcopal Churches, includ- 
ing enough individual classrooms to 
afford the opportunity for real teach- 
ing during the recitation periods, and 
an auditorium large enough to permit 
the Adult Bible classes to sit with the 
children during the opening and closing 
services. 


EAST OAROLINA 


Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst, D. D., Bishop. 


The Rev. Edmund N. Joyner, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of whose ordination 
to the sacred ministry will be observed 
at Grace Church, Morganton, on Wed- 
nesday, the twelfth, will be in charge 
of the parish for the present. Mr. Joy- 
ner was ordained by Bishop Thomas 
Atkinson both deacon -and _ priest 
at this church. Bishop Cheshire ig the 
preacher and Wishop Horner the cele- 
brant on this occasion, and the Woman’s 
Guild will give a luncheon at The Cald- 
well, the new hotel. 


The Rev. W. B. Noe, Executive Secre- 
tary of Hast Carolina,-has been ‘“‘sup- 
plying’? in this parish the last two 
months, and with such results that he 
has been promptly and heartily ‘‘called’”’ 
to the rectorship. It is a great field. 
Besides the splendid stone church and 
a stone parish house building, there 
are several associated missions, and 
Morganton is the seat of a large branch 
of the State Hospital, and the school 
for the deaf mutes, a large private sani- 
torium, and Grace Hospital, a base in- 
stitution recently taken over by Grace 
Parish. 
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Picnic at Purgatory. 


On Wednesday, September 5, Bishop 
Jett was honor guest at another country 
church picnic; this time at Grace 
Church on Purgatory Mountain, near 
Buchanan in Botetourt County. 

At this point there is a small but 
enthusiastic congregation under the 
care of the Rev. A. V. Colston. The 
picnic was largely attended and great- 
ly enjoyed and a complete success in 
every way. 


Parish House at Gladys. 
At Christ Church, near Gladys in 
Campbell County, the Rev. T. C. Page, 
rector, work has been started on the 
erection ofa community house. While 
modest in size and cost, this addition 
will undoubtedly prove of great value 
in the work of the Church in that 
neighborhood. 


The Bishop Plans a Combination of 


Churches. 


Bishop Jett has under consideration 
a plan to place the churches at Forest 
Depot, Madison Heights and Schuyler 
under the care of one minister, with 
residence at either Madison Heights or 
Lynchburg. 

This charge, if the idea is carried 
out, will be a most interesting one. St. 
Stephen’s, Forest, is about twelve miles 
from Lynchburg by Macadam road and 
was formerly one of the most important 
churches in Bedford County. It has 
been without a minister for several 
years and the congregation has de- 
creased considerably. Under such an 
arrangement as is now contemplated, 
however, there is the possibility of re- 
mewed growth. 

Emmanuel Church, Madison Heights, 
is in Amherst County, just across the 
James River from Lynchburg. For 
several years past Col. William King, 
a devoted layman of St. Paul’s, Lynch- 
burg, has acted as lay reader at Em- 
manuel and has done a wonderful work 
in keeping the church open and the 
people interested. When it is remem- 
bered that since the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Howell in October, 1921, there 
have been only occasional services by 
ordained ministers, the steady work and 
fine loyalty on the part of this congre- 
gation seem quite remarkable. 

Christ Church, Schuyler, is in Nel- 
son County, some thirty-five or forty 
miles from Lynchburg by the Southern 
Railway and a branch line, and for two 
years has been cared for by Mr. Bever- 
ley M. Boyd, a student at Virginia Semi- 
nary. At present Deaconess Bertha R. 
Radford is rendering valuable service 
in Sunday-school work and other activi- 
ties among the people of Christ Church. 


The Rev. M. Paul S. Huntington, of 
All Saints’ Church, Norton, Va., and 
Mrs. Huntington have just returned 
from a vacation spent at Richmond, Va., 
and Madley, Mass.; the latter being Mr. 
Huntington’s home. 

The Rev. Karl M. Block, of St. John’s 
Church, has, together with his family, 
been spending several weeks at Avalon 
on the New Jersey Coast. 

T. A. S. 


MICHIGAN. 


With the successful completion of the 
Third Older Boys’ Vocation Conference, 
held at Camp Frisbie August 20 to 30, 
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_the Diocese of Michigan is leading the 
whole Church in making this particu- 
lar provision for preparation in the 
life of some of its potential leaders. 

The Conference keynote this year 
was “I am Third,” a development of the 
theme being “God is First,’ ‘‘Others 
Second,” and ’I am Third.”’ 


The purposes remained the same as 
at the second conference: to aid in 
choosing a life work, to develop for 
Christian service, and to train for fu- 
ture leadership in the Church. 

The delegates at this year’s confer- 
;ence represented twelve different par- 
ishes scattered around the Diocese. and 
in addition to the vocational prosram 
the recreation features of the Camp had 
much to do towards the forming of real 
friendships among the boys from the 
widely scattered points. 

The Rev. Howard Key Bartow of 
Christ Church, Quincey, Massachusetts, 
formerly Archdeacon of Detroit, was 
invited to be the Conference Devotion- 
al leader, and he held each morning 
one of a series of discussions on the 
general subject, “Jesus Christ, the Cor- 
nerstone.”’ In addition, Mr. Bartow 
was the celebrant at three services of 
the Holy Communion held on the open- 
ing and closing days of the Conference 
and the Sunday intervening. His hand- 
ling of the subject assigned to him 
which was based on a series of studies 
in the New Testament made a deep im- 
pression on the boys and the impres- 
sion which he left will be long remem- 
bered by those who were among his 
hearers. 

The second session of the Confer- 
ence was held each morning and voca- 
tional addresses given by a series of 
specially selected speakers on such sub- 
jects as ‘‘My life, what it is worth?” 
“The Challenge of the Time,” ‘‘Find 
Your Stride,’ “‘Relationships,’”’ ‘‘Quit- 
ters,’’ “Making a Decision’ and ‘‘Dig- 
ging for Gold.’”’ Among the men who 
spoke were the Rev, A. J. Wilder, Er- 
nest EK. Piper, A. D. Jamieson, Ven. C. 
L. Ramsay, I. C. Johnson and the Rev. 
W. R. Kinder. 


The afternoon periods of the con- 
ference were given over entirely to re- 
creation. 

Each evening following supper, sun- 
set talks were given on the various 
vocations by men who are engaged in 
active work. Among these were Mr. 
F,. C. Gilbert, President of the Vulcan 
Motor Axle Company, Detroit, who 
spoke on business; Mr. H. N. Rugg, an 
experimental engineer with Dodge 
Brothers, who presented engineering; 
Mr. Joel H. Prescott, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, Detroit, who 
| spoke on the law profession; Mr. C. O. 
|Ford, who presented ‘‘Lay Christian 
Service’ as a life work, and the Ven. 
C. L. Ramsay, who presented the call 
to the ministry. 

On three nights during the confer- 
ence special campfire talks were given 
on “A Clean Life,’ ‘‘Prayer’ and ‘‘Who 
Dares to Decide,” by Mr. R. E. Flynn, 
Mr. Kinder and Mr. Bartow. 

- In addition marshmallow roasts and 
various other forms of recreation and a 
stunt night featured the camp fires. 

Hach night the conference closed with 
a brief evening prayer conducted by Mr. 
Bartow. 

No special effort was made during 
the conference to urge the boys who 


attended to choose the ministry or some | 


form of service in the Church as their 
life work. The claims of the various 
vocations were all presented in every 
session as a particular opportunity to 
make money so much as a chance to 
help build a better world. The ideal 
of service was constantly held up rath- 
er than the ideal of financial gain. 
For the first time since the confer- 
ences were started and in an effort 
to develog leadership among the boys, 
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_the recreation, registration, and other 
|details of administration were handled 
by a committee of older boys consisting 
of David Onglis of St. Andrew’s, Ann 
Arbor, who acted as General Chairman; 
Edwin Liddle of St. John’s Church, De- 
troit, who acted as General Chairm 
troit, and Fred Beck of Trinity Church, 
Bay City. 

The special feature of the conference 
from the point of view of vocational 
guidance was a very careful and sci- 
entific analysis of the capabilities and 
possibilities of each boy in an effort to 
|discover the kinds of work for which 
he was best fitted. This examination 
which in the case of each boy con- 
sumed more than an hour was made 
by Mr. Alexander C. Crockett, a trained 
psychologist, who has been taking spe- 
cial work at the University of Michigan 
and who has done some unusually fine 
work along vocational lines with the 
Board of Education in Detroit. The 
boys have been divided up into follow- 
up groups with a leader in charge of 
each group and as soon. as the results 
'of Mr. Crockett’s investigation have 
been received by the officers in charge 
!of the Conference the recommendations 
will be passed on to each group leader 
who will endeavor during the coming 
year to keep in touch with the boys who 
have been assigned to him A copy of 
each recommendation will also be sent 
‘to the clergyman of each parish which 
had representatives at the Conference. 

The boys at the Conference decided 
to follow the plan inaugurated last 
year: to have a week-end follow-up con- 
ference during the Christmas holidays 
at St.John’s Church, Detroit. 

The Conference just ended was held 
under the auspices of the Diocesan 
Department of Religious Education 
and was in charge of Mr. EH. E. Piper, 
Superintendent of the Department, who 
acted as the director. 


ALABAMA. 


Rt. Rev. C. M. Beckwith, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, Coadjutor. 


The Rev. J. M. Stoney, rector of 
Grace Church, Anniston, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Convocation of 
Birmingham in the Diocese of Alaba- 
ma, succeeding the Rev. H. C. Seaman, 
who resigned the office of Dean when 
he became Executive Secretary of the 
Diocese. 

The Rev. Thomas R. Bridges, D. D., 
who recently tendered his resignation 
as rector of All Saints’ Church, Mobile. 
Alabama, has withdrawn the resigna- 
tion and will continue as rector of that 
parish. 


St. Mary’s Church, Birmingham, 
Alabama, the Rev. Oscar deWolf Ran- 
dolph rector, has arranged a Normal 
School for Teachers in the city of Bir- 
mingham and towns adjacent. Before 
and after supper served in the Parish 
House there will be conferences on all 
courses of the Christian Nurture Series. 
led by Birmingham and other clergy and 
by experienced men and women teach- 
ers. The course began September 10 
and will be held on the third Monday 
evening of each month throughout the 
winter. 

The Alabama Diocesan Committee 
of the Nation-Wide Campaign has 
planned a schedule by which practical- 
ly every parish in the Diocese may have 
a flying squadron of clerical and lay 
speakers, including a representative of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, to assist in pre- 
parations for the Every Member Can- 
vass for pledges to support the Program 
of the Church. The Bishop and the 
Bishop-Coadjutor will take an active 
part in the campaign. ¥ 
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Family 


SEPTEMBER. 


. Saturday. 
Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
. Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
21, 22. Ember Days. 

. Friday. S. Matthew. 
3. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday. 
. Highteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Collect for Sixteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 


O Lord, we beseech Thee, let Thy con- 
tinual pity cleanse and defend Thy 
Church; and, because it cannot continue 


in safety without Thy succour, preserve 
it evermore by Thy help and goodness; 
through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 


St. Matthew, the Apostle. 


O Almighty God, Who by Thy blessed 
Son didst call Matthew from the receipt 
of custom to be an Apostle and Evangel- 
ist: Grant us grace to forsake all covet- 
ous desires, and inordinate love of riches, 
and to follow the same Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, Who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Sympathy. 
Lilla Vass Shepherd. 


One little life, in which to live 
The love a Saviour died to give; 

One fleeting glimpse, upon a cross, 
Of the abiding Gain of loss; 

One hallowed spot, we all may fill, 
About the place of suffering, still. 


One open door, for garnering 
The fields long white for harvesting; 
One chosen path whose every thorn 
Imprints the Likeness love has borne; 
One clinging touch, unclaimed again. 
Earth’s binding sacrament of pain! 


The Universal Profession. 


Young men have often thought of 
the ministry as a narrow profession, 
limiting men’s activities and diminish- 
ing life. 

They are mistaken. No profession is 
so broadly human, so wide in its inter- 
ests. The ministry exercises every one 
of your talents. Every other profes- 
sion forces man into. a narrow, prac- 
tical groove. The ministry is the uni- 
versal profession. 

Could a young man know the rich- 


ness of it all, could he feel the abund- | 


ance of its interests and the vividness 
of its reality, he would forsake the 
meager endeavor after selfish gain and 
seek the fullness of the work of the 
ministry. 

Its interest and its reality! Why, 
those are the very things the worldly 
man is doubtful about as he views the 
minister going on his daily round. 

Surely it cannot be interesting to the 
point of excitement to do that sort of 
duty! But it is. No man intent upon 
his fortune ever has a keener sense of 
a stimulating and invigorating impulse 
than the minister, enthusiastic in his 
purpose. The result is not the same, oh, 
no! but the chase brings zest and vigor. 
It is fascinating because no human con- 
cern or adventures is alien to his in- 


Department 


S. Michael and All Angels, 


terest. In the variety of his work lies 
a charm that only variety can give. He 
probes into a hundred obscure byways 
of human life. He faces weekly a score 
of unforeseen and absolutely new com- 
binations on the chess board of men’s 
affairs. He becomes the companion and 
| counsellor of high and low, rich and 
|poor. He merges his personality for 
a time in a score of vocations and en- 
larges his mind by the new points of 
view. He contributes his portions of 
judgment, wisdom, skill and labor, to 
numberless undertakings. The inspi- 
ration of his enthusiasm quickens every 
etfort, either individual or collective, 
which it touches. His faith sustains tot- 
tering enterprises for the general good, 
and his convictions mould men’s think- 
ing by their very steadfastness. 

Is it not interesting? And is it not 

real too? There is no man whose life is 
so firmly planted foursquare upon the 
realities as the minister’s. If you doubt 
it, scrape an acquaintance with one. It 
is not hard to do. Let that develop 
into a friendship and then take his 
measure. You will find him no unreal 
idealist or impractical dreamer. I once 
knew a minister whose friends dis- 
cussed his probable career had he not 
gone into the ministry. There was a 
vast difference of opinion as to wheth- 
er he should have become mayor of the 
city, president of the college, editor 
of the local paper, or general manager 
of a railroad company. He became 
a godly Bishop instead, and his power 
and influence turned many to right- 
eousness. 
The most cruelly real things in this 
world are sin, bereavement, poverty, 
and loneliness. The minister faces 
them all; he maintains the organiza- 
tion, often amidst crushing difficulties, 
which ministers to those afflicted with 
the burden of these realities. He does 
it the best way that he can, relying 
upon the greater realities, the things 
which though not seen are eternal. And 
best of all, he does it from a conviction 
of manifold privileges of such service. 
In other words, he does it hecause he 
wants to do it, and not because he has 
to do it. 

The young man would go into the 
ministry because it gives him an oppor- 
jtunity for self-expression that is found 
very rarely in other fields of work. 
Many of our most desired offices de- 
mand partial men. They claim his mind 
‘that great material enterprises may be 
strengthened, but they do not care about 
his heart. They claim his talents, that 
mighty achievement may be enriched 
thereby, but ignore his character. Who 
'eares for the personal ideals of the 
architect if his skill and art are suf-+ 
ficient for a worthy and enduring build- 
ing? 
of a railroad be a vulgar boor, or a 
vicious worldling, so that trains run 
'safely and on time? 


Not so with the minister. 
universal profession. No unused talent 
can lie hid in the napkin. He undoubt- 
ledly has not all the characteristics of 
'the universal man; far from it. He has 
only the average assortment. But his 
| work demands his all. If you want to 
feel the tug upon every little native 
italent you have, then become a minis- 
ter. No slightest inward grace of gift 
or skill, but struggles for expression un- 
der the inspiring warmth of the work. 
Your Parish arouses every capacity for 
organization, your necessities stimulate 
‘every instinct for finance, your social 


| 


Who cares whether the manager ; 


His is the | 


intercourse awakens every grace of 
.Manner, your civic usefulness encour- 
ages every intelligent sympathy with 
movements for the general good, your 
friendships kindle every spark of inti- 
,mate consideration for your fellows, 
your ideals animate you with a passion 
like only to that of the poet, your works 
;of mercy impel you toward vast sym- 
ipathy for human woe, felt completely 
only by the most richly endowed, your 
preaching spurs you to the most vigor- 
ous intellectual activity, and your con- 
victions inflame you and others with 
the highest conceptions of duty and 
service and God. The work demands 
every atom of energy, talent, grace, 
culture, judgment, and righteounsess 
in your whole being. 

Would you not think it worth while 
to live and act under such a spur? 
| Self-expression is the crowning success 
and reward of life and opportunity for 
self-expression is its chief boon. A dou- 
ble measure of this opportunity has 
Ys has been bestowed upon the minis- 
er. 

_ Young man, cast aside your preju- 
dices, notions, narrowness, provincial- 
ism, immaturities, in your judgment 
about the ministry, and prepare to en- 
ter the universal profession. Consult 
your Rector, your Bishop, and rise to 
the fulness of your opportunity. The 
!Church needs you, the race needs you 
in the Church.—Dr. Geo. P. Atwater. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


L, C. Crmmings. 


| 
Today. 
| 
| 


Another chapter in our lives begins 
with every rising sun. Our one great 
| responsibility is Today. 

Yesterdays and tomorrows concern 
ow not, though often, in our weakness,. 


we look upon them with regret and 


The great issue of our lives is today,. 
and how we shall employ its opportuni- 
ties and privileges! 

Changes may come—some _ sorrow 
and trial will have to be met—or it may 
| be some unexpected joy and satisfac- 
‘tion. Whatever it may bring, the even- 
|ing will find us richer or poorer, in just 
the ratio of our consecration and faith- 
ful use of the opportunities of today. 

Franklin said one today is worth two 
tomorrows. Today is the time to make 
more friends and have less need of 
them: to be sure that its pleasures 
bring no regret tomorrow; to learn to 
|look at other’s faults, as upon our own; 
‘to speak not to deceive, nor listen to 
betray; to have a strong heart for any 
{fate and to love our neighbor as our- 


|selves. ‘Today wasted is but existence: 
‘used, is life.” 
Here is a verse from the Sanskrit 


that puts into a few words the value 
,of the present hour: 


i; “Yesterday is but a dream 

| Tomorrow is only a vision; 
Today well lived makes 
Yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And tomorrow a vision of hope. 


Look well to today!’’ 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE 
SAGE. i 


The Parable of Resting While on the 
Journey. 


There is in the land called Florida a 
Railway, or that which is called a Rail- 
way, and its Train starteth out from 
New Smyrna some time in the after- 
noon and arriveth at Okeechobee by 
Special Providence. For there is One 
Mixed Train, or something less than 
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that, each day. And it starteth out 
from the Everglades in the morning 
and hunteth around until it arriveth at 
New Smyrna, and then resteth a while 
and turneth around and goeth back. 
And if on any day it arriveth anywhere 
On Time, there is reason to suspect 
that it is Yesterday’s Train. 

Now there rode upon this Train a 
Man from Pittsburg. And he had come 
to Florida in search of Rest. And he 
was troubled because the Train was 
Behind Time and because the Train was 
not at all troubled about it. For the 
train stopped at Pennichaw and showed 
no inclination to leave. And it stopped 
at Pocataw and it was as if the fire had 
gone out in the engine. And it stopped 
at Holopaw and Illashaw and Yehaw, 
and it liked these places all so well 
that it seemed loath to go on. 

And at Wewahotee the Barbershop 
fronteth on the Railway. And a man 
who was in the Barber’s Chair rose 
up when the Train came in. And the 
one side of his face was shaven and 
the other side was lathered; and he 
stood in the door and greeted such men 
as he knew who had come in on the 
Train, and he made inquiry concerning 
each of the stayers, who had likewise 
arrived, and he returned, he and the 
Barber, and finished the shave after the 
Train had pulled out, which was not 
very soon. 

And the man from Pittsburgh fretted 
and fumed. 
lokee to Wewahotee and from Apoxsee 
to Lokosee and he fretted some more. 

And he blasphemed against the Train 
and all who managed the Road because 
it hastened not to convey him to Okee- 
chobee. 

And I answered and said unto him, 
Wherefore desirest thou to get to Okee- 
chobee? 

And he said, There is where I am 
to rest for two weeks; and all this 
delay cometh out of the limited time 
of my vacation. 

And I said, Thou wilt never be able 
to rest anywhere in this life. If thou 
didst desire Rest, there is no more per- 
fect example of Rest than this Train. 
It resteth the most of the time. And 
when it stoppeth because a Cow is on 
the Track wherefore shouldst thou wor- 
ry whether it is the same Cow that 
stopped us ten miles back or some other 
Cow? Thou desirest Rest to be pur- 
chased by the Pound, and sent to thee 
in a Parcel, under a Special Delivery 
Stamp. And thou postponest Rest till 
thou dost arrive at Okeechobee, where 
thou thinkest to rest while drowning 
Bait. But if thou wert wise, thou 
wouldst rest now. Thou canst never 
cut off larger chunks of rest than are 
furnished on this Train. 

Now I considered this, that as it 
was with that man’s search for Rest, 
so it is with many people’s Quest for 
Happiness. They are postponing it un- 
til they are Rich or until they get to 
Heaven,-and they may never be Rich, 
and some of them are not headed toward 
Heaven. For Heaven consisteth in the 
use of such blessings as come when they 
come; and one may have Rest and Hea- 
ven and much else that is good, and 
have it as he goeth along.—Selected. 


The Nervous Child. 
The child who is sorely pressed in 


bringing his instinctive life under con- 
trol often finds some temporary solu- 


tion that is not really a solution at all , 


or manages to exchange the difficult 
situation for one that seems simpler 
but is really more complex. 

The most common of these temporary 
measures of relief is nervous invalid- 
ism. This is natural enough, for noth- 
ing more completely changes the cur- 
rent of one’s life than illness. A situ- 
ation hard to bear, with its load of 


And we went on from Ko- | 


,anxiety, fear or humiliation, fades away, 
and in its place the invalid has at his 
disposal all the resources which human- 
,ity has devised to comfort the sick. 
In the war hundreds of thousands of 
‘soldiers, with struggles as great as 
‘those of the battle-field going on in their 
instinctive life, unconsciously found a 
way out of their difficulty by developing 
nervous disability. 

There is no essential difference be- 
tween the basis for much of the ‘‘ner- 
vousness’”’ of children and that for the 
“war neuroses.’’ Hven at a very early 
age, flight from the facts of life into 
the fancied security of ‘‘nervousness”’ 
|is possible. This refuge, despite its ap- 
‘parent advantages, is in reality not a 
lrefuge at all, yet the best-intentioned 
parents often actually lead their chil- 
dren into it and then help to keep closed 
the only exits to mental health.—De- 
lineator. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Evening. 
Allie B. Joynes. 


‘The sun is sinking in the glowing west, 
The evening star is shining in the sky. 


The hour invites to thoughts of peace 
| and rest, 
The beauteous scene appealing to the 
eye. 


The rosy-tinted clouds soft radiance shed, 
A purple mist is resting on the hills. 
A golden glory o’er the world is spread— 
Even the sad heart with sudden rap- 

ture thrills. 


The drowsy 
song, 

The leaves are rustling softly on the 
trees, 

The cricket’s 
long, 

The sleepy 
breeze. 


robin chirps his good-night 


ery is sounding shrill and 


flowers are nodding in the 


’Tis evening, 
sleep. 
Wile absent is the glorious king of 
day, 
Myriads of stars will the night vigil keep, 
And guide belated travelers on their 
way. 


and the world is lulled to 


Chimes, in the distance, sound the call to 
prayer, 
And grateful hearts bow down before 
their God, 
To thank Him for His tender, loving care, 
For blessings given, even the chasten- 
ing rod. 


Be still, my soul. 
that grieve, 
Forget the cares and burdens that op- 
press. 
All that perplexes to thy Maker leave, 
Know He will help thee in each sore 
distress. 


Forget the thoughts 


|This evening hour is given to calm our 
fears, 
To raise our thoughts above 
petty care, 
To teach us smiles should take the place 
of tears, 
And we should close the gate of day 
with prayer. 


earth’s 


The Great Ideal. 


A few years ago a great ideal fired 
our nation, and with us the whole 
world, the ideal of a world at peace, a 
world to learn war no more. But fear, 
selfishness, greed, hate and revenge 
j have lifted their sinister heads—heads 
; that had been bent in shame and hor- 
ror—and unblushingly cast all such 
ideals to the winds. But the world 
has had a vision and soon or later it 


will again come to its better self with 
overwhelming power and sweep war and 
warriors from the face of the earth. 
When an ideal has once found adequate 
expression, it is not lost forever. It 
may be obscured, perverted, outcast, 
persecuted to the death, but sooner or 
later it will rise from its ashes, haunt 
its would-be destroyers, who in their 
death agony cry with the Apostate: ‘‘O, 
Galilean, Thou hast conquered!” So 
must truth and righteousness and jus- 
tice and peace reign on earth, as pro- 
claimed from the gallery of the sky 
on the first Christmas morning.—Rey. 
Holmes Dysinger, D. D. 


Music is the art of the prophets, the 
only art that can calm the agitations 
of the soul; it is one of the most mag- 
nificent and delightful presents God 
has given us.—Luther, 


1HE WILL 
YOU MADE 
YEARS AGO-.-- 


Does it cover present-day cen- 
ditions? ; 

—Perhaps your son has come of 
age and you wish him to have a 
part in managing your estate, 
—Or you wish to create a trust 
fund for your daughter or wife. 


We invite you to call and uss this 
important subject confiden’ Trust 
D epartment. Thos. W. Purcell, Vice-Pres 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 
Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000.06 


Seeking Business on our Record 


THE OLD FARMERS BANK OF 
NANSEMOND 


will celebrate its 54th birthday on the 
830th of next November. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits now total $1,402,908.94, of 
which amount only $20,000.00 
was paid in. Besides we have 
paid stockholders dividends con- 
tinuously fer 51 years. 

We make a specialty of EXH- 
CUTORSHIPS and also Act as 
TRUSTEE under LIVING 
TRUSTS. YOU may name us as 
EXECUTOR with the assurance 
that YOUR ESTATE will receive 
rather unusually Efficient Service 
while in our hands. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
The Trustworthy Executor. 


—— — 


FLORIDA BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


Opens October 3. 
Standard two-year course. ‘Like a 
continuouus Bible Conference.’”” Ob- 
ject, To lead into knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as Victorious Lord of the life, 
to establish in that experience through 


the Word and to prepare for making 


Write Rev. 
“Beau- 


Him known to others. 
Puncan Thomas, B. D., Dean, 
tiful,’’ Bradentown, Fla. 


Hives 


Tuition free. 
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The Birds. 


Said the robin to the sparrow— 
“T should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Rush about and worry so!” 
Said the sparrow to the robin— 
“Friend, I think that it must be 
That they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me,” 


For the Southern Churchman. 
In the Olden Days in Virginia. 
PART II, 

Mrs. Barksdale. 


When Bobbie and Mamie awakened 
the sun was shining in their faces and 
the birds were singing as if they would 
split their little throats. The children 
jumped down from their high bed and 
were almost as happy as the birds. They 
knelt down and thanked God for tak- 
ing care of them and asked Him to 
help them through another day. Then 
they bathed their faces in the branch 
and ate a little of the food which they 
had left, and some berries, and took 
up their journey again, hoping to find 
friends before night. When they had 
walked and walked for a long time Ma- 
mie said: “I will have to stop and rest, 
brother; I am so tired that I cannot go 
on.” 

“Yes, do, Mamie,” said Bobbie. ‘‘Here 
is a nice place to rest.’’ So they dropped 
down on a cushion of green moss un- 
der a big tree, and in a few minutes 
Mamie was asleep. Bobbie intended to 
stay awake and watch but he soon 
went to sleep, too. The next thing they 
knew they were awakened by a tre- 
mendous noise like the report of a gun, 
and-a great snarling and growling, and 
when they opened their eyes there was 
a man—a white man!—just in the act 
of firing his gun a second time. In 
front of him was a great big black 
bear standing on his hind legs growling 
and foaming at his mouth and bleeding 
at his side, where the man’s first shot 
had wounded him. They were terribly 
frightened as the man’s second shot 
struck the bear, and he fell. re 

Then the man turned to the children 
and said, ‘“Who are you, children, and 
where did you come from, and why are 
you here alone?’’ They told him who 
they were, how they were carried off, 
and all their story to that minute. He 
said, “Why I remember your being 
taken off; I lived near your father. Don’t 
you remember his neighbor, Mr. Hun- 
ter?’’Then they recognized him and how 
they rejoiced to see a kind, familiar face 
once more!. They asked about their 
home folks and he told them that they 
were all well and would be so happy to 
see their dear’ children for whom they 
had been grieving for more than a 
year. 

“T fortunately came out to shoot some 
‘squirrels,’ said Mr. Hunter, “for sup- 
per, and if I had not, the-~bear would 
have made his supper of you children 


- instead of our having squirrel for ours. 


But I know you are pretty well worn 
out. I will step out here in the field, 
where I have been plowing and get my 
old horse, Dick, and I will tie the bear 
on the plow gear behind him and put 
you children on Dick’s back and take 
you to my house. When you have had 
some of Mrs. Hunter’s good dinner, I 


oung olks 


‘her. 


I a 


Mr. Hunter brought the horse and 
soon had the children on his back— 
Bobbie in front and Mamie behind, hold- 
ing to him tight; and the bear fast- 
ened on behind. Mr. Hunter ted Dick 
| ana when they drew near his house, 
jhe said: “I reckon Mrs, Hunter will 
|wonder what this is I am bringing to 
She might think us some sort of 
1a show—Dick and I plodding along with 
two little half-clothed children on his 
back and a big black bear dragging at 
his heels.”’ The children laughed mer- 
rily at this and again when Mrs. Hun- 
ter ran out of the house asking her hus- 
band, ‘“‘What have you got there?” 

He took the children off the horse 
and told her who they were. She was 
delighted to see them and told them 
to come right in and rest awhile, and 
get some dinner. They were soon 
seated at Mrs. Hunter’s neat table en- 
joying a good dinner, especially the ap- 
ple pie and sweet milk. You must re- 
member that they’d had no food for 
more than a year except such poor food 
as the Indians have. When they had 
eaten all they wanted and had rested 
a little, Mr. Hunter called to them that 
he and Dick were ready to take them 
on; and they were eager to go as you 
may imagine. © 

After thanking Mrs. Hunter for her 
kindness and promising to come to see 
her as soon as they had gotten them 
some clothes to visit in, they were ready 
to mount Dick. Mr. Hunter rode be- 
fore with Mamie and her basket in his 
lap and Bobbie behind with his bow and 
arrows. 


As they rode along chatting with Mr. 
Hunter, for they were a happy party, 
the children almost crazy with joy, and 
Mr, Hunter almost as happy as they. 
He pointed to a nice new house a little 
way off around the turn, and to a man 
working in the garden, and asked the 
children if they knew who that was. 
They exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, that’s father! 
And there is Mother feeding the chick- 
ens in the yard, and Joey and Susie and 
old Prince!”’ 

Mr. Hunter and their father helped 
them off the horse and they were soon 
in their parents’ arms. Mr. Hunter told 
them how he found the children and 
they thanked him over and over for his 
kindness. He asked Mr. Rainsford to 
come over the next morning and help 
him skin the bear and get some of the 
bear steak, which is as nice as beef 
steak. 

Mr. Hunter then left and they were 
soon seated in their parents’ laps tell- 
ing of their long tramp, how they were 
saved from the bear and many, many 
things. 

How sweet it was to sit in father’s 
and mother’s laps with Susie and Joey 
standing by listening with wonder and 
old Prince coming up now and then for 
them to pat his head. 

Mrs. Rainsford stroked Mamie’s poor 
neglected curls and said: ‘“‘Mother will 
soon have them nice again.” 

i ‘“Mother,’’? answered Mamie, “they 
have caused me more uneasiness than 
anything else, because the Indians ad- 
mired them so and I feared they would 
scalp me. One day an Indian that I 
did not know, came into the wigwam 
where I lived and where the squaw and 
the little boy were at the time and took 
my curls in his hand. Oh, mother, I 
thought he was going to scalp me right 
then! I screamed and ran and hid be- 
hind the squaw and she was so angry 


will take you to your parents, so they with him that she frowned and shook 


will not grieve for you another night.” her fist at him. When the baby boy saw 


me crying, he ran to me and held up 
his arins for me to take him, and I did, 
and he put his little arms around my 
neck. The man went out after this, 
but afterwards I was always afraid that 


jhe would find me out in the woods some 


day and scalp me. If I had had a pair 
of scissors I would have gotten brother 
to cut my hair off close to my head.’’ 

_ After a while they had a good sup- 
per at a nicely spread table along with 
their dear ones and were ready for bed: 
when their father had read a passage 
from the Bible and had thanked God 
for all His kindness, their mother 
tucked them in their nice comfortable 
beds and kissed them good night, the 
first time for more than a year. 

The Indians did not trouble them any 
more and Mamie and Bobbie lived in 
comfort and safety and under God’s 
loving care grew up to be useful and 
helpful people to all about them. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Old Mrs. Frog’s Friend. 
Estelle V. Oltrogge. 


Old Mrs. Frog lived on a small igiand 
in the middle of a pond.. One day she 
decided to visit a little girl friend, who 
had a large flower garden full of nice 
insects to eat. She had often been there 
before. She left all her children on the 
island and told them to be good little 
frogs and wait until her return before 
leaving the island in search of flies and 
slugs. Old Mr. Frog was half asleep 
on a log nearby and began to sing this 
song: 


Old Mrs. Frog went to town one day 

And left all the little frogs out at play, 

A snake shook his tongue at them just 
for fun, 

And how those little frogs all did run! 

They hopped and skipped right into the 
pond 

And jumped on the island just beyond, 

The ie laughed long at his excellent 
JOKE, 

He laughed and laughed till I thought 
he would choke, 


Mrs. Frog felt provoked at this fool- 
ish song, and she turned back and cuffed 
the little frogs and told them if they 
did not mind her she would not take 
them to the place’ where they would 
find the most flies; then she shook her 
finger at old Mr. Frog and told him to 
watch the little ones until her return, 
whereupon old Mr. Frog sang— 

t 

The snake baked a hoe-cake and set 
the frog to mind it; 

The frog went to sleep and let the liz- 
ard come and find it. 


Mrs. Frog ignored this last song and 
hopped off to visit Curly Locks, her lit- 
tle friend. Curly Locks had to prac- 
tice on the piano every day, but after 
her practice hour she had the permis- 
sion of her mother to ‘‘bang” as she 
ealled it; that is, she would sing and 
accompany herself on the piano, mak- 
ing up her own chords. One of her 
songs was “A Frog He Would A-wooing 
Go.”’ 

While Mrs. Frog liked all the songs 
that Curly Locks sang, the Frog song 
was her favorite. : 

When Curly Locks began to sing Mrs. 
Frog would hop up upon the porch and 
listen. This she did many times, but 
one day, the parlor door being open, 
she boldly hopped into the room. When 
Curly Locks at last saw Mrs. Frog she 
did not get scared and scream, but 
talked kindly to her and after that she 
left the parlor door open for Mrs. Frog 
to come in. But this morning, while 
Mrs. Frog was enjoying the singing, old 
Fito, the dog, nosed his way into the 


parlor. When he saw Mrs. Frog he 
ehased her into a corner and began 
barking furiously. 

Now Curly Locks was not afraid of 
anything, so she caught poor, scared 
Mrs. Frog into her little white apron 
and gently carried her out into the flow- 
er garden and placed her where old 
Fito could not get her; and then she 
chased old Fito into the back yard. 

But just imagine what a tale Mrs. 
Frog had to tell, when she got back 
to her island! 


The Tree Frog. 


“Crying in Heaven?’ they marveled, 
though they led 

The little lad full gently toward 
throne. 

is an earth-child, 
they said. 


“First of his people, and so all alone.” 


the 


“Ft Lord, new-come,” 


Then stooped Men’s Elder Brother with 
a smile 
Angels may hunger for, but have not 
met. 
me about 
while 
With healing fingers kissed those eye- 
lids wet. 


“Tell it,” said He; and the 


“TJ didn’t mean to cry,’ the lad lisps now 

To that bent face. “I went to sleep: 
and then 

T must have dreamed, for, seemed to mz, 
somehow 

I was at home there in my bed again. 


“Waiting all cuddly-warm. till mother 
came 
To kiss me my good-night. and tuck 
me in. 
Then in the rose bush by the window 
frame, 
i heard my tree-frog friend his tune 
begin, 
“And woke up crying. For, oh! I miss 
him so 
Mid this big music here! His little 
song 
Was company, till mother’d come and 
so; 
And sheis not here now. Lord, wiit 
ite pePlonges 
‘Not long.’ the answer fell; and com- 
forted 
The little lad went Then with mus- 
ing breath, 
“His friend sang in the rose bush,” Jesus 
said— 


‘Mine, in a fig tree there at Nazareth!” 
—By William Hervey Woods, D. D. 


The Unhappy Little Marbles. 


a time there were two 
unhappy little marbles. One was green 
and one was striped with red. They 
were unhappy because they belonged 
to a little boy who didn’t really caie 
for them! He didn’t really care for 
them because he had a great many oth- 
er marbles and a great many other 
toys, too. 

One day when he was playing with 
his marbles he lost two of them, the 
very two that were so unhappy. The 
little boy did not try to find them, for 
he didn’t miss them; he didn’t even 
know that they were lost. 

It was on the top of a hill that he 
lost them, and down they rolled, side 
by side. At first they were frightened, 
because they had never been far and 
they felt very. small indeed in such a 
big world; but on they rolled until 
they came to the foot of the hill. 


Once upon 
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small bright-colored stones, but he was 
wishing that they were round because 
then they would roll like marbles, 
Down, down the hill rolled the two 
lost marbles until they rolled right into 
the hands of this other little boy who 
was playing with small bright-colored 


stones, and who was wishing that they 


were round so that they would roll 
like marbles. 

“Why!” cried this other little boy. 
“Here are two real marbles for me, 
mother. One is green, and one is 
striped with read!’’ 

You may be sure that he never lost 
them even for a moment, and that the 
two little marbles were never unhappy 
again.—yYouth’s Companion. 


“Come From God.”’ 


There arrived not long ago at Antil- 
yas, the orphanage in Syria supported 
by funds from Austrialasia, eleven lit- 
tle boys from the interior® of ° Turkey 
They came late at night and were put 
to bed with several hundred mother- 
less lads, in rows on the floor of a large 
building, which was to be their dormi- 
tory until accommodations were ar- 
ranged to take care of the thousands 
of immigrant orphans streaming from 
Turkey down into crowded Syria. 

The eleven little boys were tired. 
They had traveled several hundred 
miles in a few days. Perhaps they 
were a little frightened in their new 
surroundings. Their exodus could not 
but remind them of other journeys into 
exile, when they had not the comfort 
of American protection, and they could 
not be blamed for wondering if they 


been formally opened. 
use of 
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were quite as safe as they had seemed 
during the last few years. 

Whatever was in their child minds, 
it was discovered, when Mrs. Knudsen, 
the directress of the orphanage, made 
her rounds of the dormitories to see 
that all was well, that the eleven new- 
comers were huddled together like pup- 
pies under one blanket. 

She felt hesitant to disturb them, 
but by doing so she not only got them 
comfortable for the night but was able 
to assure them of her own good in- 
tentions toward them, and of the kind- 
ness of every one in their new world. 
Most of these little fellows were so 
much waifs of the world that they could 
not remember their parents and few 
of them even knew their full names. 
The smallest of all, when asked from 
where he had come, whispered confid- 
ingly to Mrs. Knudsen, as he nestled 
against her sleepily that he had ‘‘come 
from God.’’—The New Near East. 


A Thanksgiving, 
“O Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with Thine. 


“And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is born; 

That he who smites the summer weed, 
May trust Thee for the autumn corn. 


“For he who bleses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth 

Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth.” 
—Seiected. 


108 EAST BROAD STREET 


This is the location of our uptown office which has just 
You are cordially invited to make 
“Planters Service’ here. 


Paul Mayo, asst. cashier, manager in charge. 
Charles Gwatkin, asst. manager. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond, Virginia. 


The Evangelical Education Society 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Office: 


The Platt, 130 S. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY AND DISTRIBUTES EVANGELIS- 
TIC LITERATURE 


President: 


HON. ROLAND S. MORRIS, LL. D. 


Active Vice-President: THE REV. JAS. DE WOLF PERRY, D. D. 


Counsel 


Treasurer 


General Secretary 


HARGCLD GOODWIN, Esq. ALFRED LEE, Esq. Rev. S. LORD GILBERSON, 


FORM OF BEQUESTS 


M, A. 


I give and bequeath to “THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” incorporated by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, the first Monday in November, one thousand eight hundred and 


sixty-nine , Dollars or 
purpose of its Society. 


Real Estate, to be used for the general 


Have You Made Your Will? 


See G. Jeter Jones, Vice-President, about this now. All cen 


ferences confidential. 


Phone or write for appointment. 


Merchants National Bank 


11th and Main Streets, 


“At the foot of the hill there was~«a*}; 


little cottage, and playing in front of 
the cottage was another little boy. Since 
he had no toys at all—not even one— 
he was having a good time with some 


Richmond, Va. 


“SAFEST FOR TRUSTS’ 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1923. 


{INCORPORATED 1832 
Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Peset srt cs alle Gs F507 15 516.74 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 
J C. Watson, Treasurer 
Wm P. Hill, Asst Secretars 


Wm. H. Paimer, President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J. M. Leake, Generali Agent 


The 
Shepherd-Prince 


PS HIS 


A. M. Schapiro. 
Translated from the work of the famnus Hebrew author Abraham Mapu by B. 
eon by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D.. Lh. 

Bible lovers should read this histovical romance of the times 


of the Prophet Isaiah. It will make the reader, through its 
thrilling pages, live in the time and conditions that surround 
the Bible stories. 


Popular edition, cloth bound, 410 pages..................... $2.50, Postpaid 
ne daxe edition, beautifully bound and illustrated.......... $5.25, Postpaid 


ORDER NOW FROM 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


112 North Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 


{ 
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Beauty, Utility and Cost 


In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things to consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 HK. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 


The South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 H. Broad Street 
Richmond. Va. 
Ste.ioners, Engravers, Bookmen 
Prompt and Reliable Service. 


t4EVERLEY HEATING 


[he best for Homes, Churches, Stores 
and Buildings for all uses. 


R. C. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INO. 
9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE. 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Camps and Tours 


A Great Gathering 


of 


Churchmen 


The International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is an unparal- 
leled opportunity for men to meet for 
consideration of the vital things in the 
life of the Church. 

Practical methods of spreading the 
Kingdom are discussed; new inspiration 
is gained for Christian service; Christian 
fellowship is fostered, 


A kind of vacation that refreshes and 
builds worth-while. 


CHICAGO September 19-23, 1923. 
For particulars address: 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
Room 515, 180 No. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 


per agate line, each insertion. 
eeking positions. 


Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it ts intended that the first 


onsertion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exgeeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


forty words at the obituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PIPE ORGANS. eaeen 

If the purchase of an organ 18S a= 

Sonmplateds address HENRY PILCHER’S 

SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 

acture the highest grade at reasonable 

prices. Particular attention given to de- 
gigning organs for memorials. 


—$—<————————— 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Cuiiadren—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limite] number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
I. Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va, R. F. D. 2. 
eS Se ee ee 

ANTIQUES. 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 Hast 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 
Loans of such sums desired by church: 
mission in large city. To run six months, 
er year. Principal payable on 60 days 
notice in case of emergency need. Will 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per cent 
—payable quarterly. 
For ,urticulars write 
L. L. S. 
1406 Park Avenue, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue, 


near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Fall and 


winter seasons. 


Deen EES 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. : 

FLORENTINE CHRISTMAS CARDS, $1.00 
dozen, assorted. Calendars, etc. M, 
Zara, Box 4243, Germantown, Pa. 

A COMFORTABLE ROOM FOR WINTER, 
in small family, very moderate board, 
near railroad station. Reference. Ad- 
dress C. C. M., Box 116, The Plains, Va. 

FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE—A GENTLE PONY, BROKEN 
to ride or drive. Address Mrs. John 
Sanders, North, Va. 

FOR SALE—BUILDING SITE SUITABLE 
for chicken plant, trucking: or summer 


camp. Address Mrs. John Sanders, 

North, Va. ; 
SITUATION WANTED. 

THACHER, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES 


position; family or small school. Ad- 
dress Miss Helen Chase, care of Mrs. 
Ewell, Haymarket, Va. 


SN Mies ORY BIE EE RT a Be 

LADY OF REFINEMENT, OVER FORTY, 
wishes position as companion, chaperon 
or matron. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress S. H. S., 9 West Thirty-first St., 
Savannah, Ga. 


HELP WANTED Ge~ 

WANTHD—A LADY OF EDUCATION 
and refinement, between 45 and 50 
years of age, as companion, to assist 
in housekeeping. Must he a good read- 
er and understand knitting. Address 
“Companion,” care of Southern Church- 
man. ~ 


WANTED—W HITE WOMAN OF MIDDLE 
age, as working housekeeper for young 
single clergyman. Good cooking ex- 
pected. Address ‘‘Zee,’’ care of South- 
ern Churchman, 


WANTED — A HOUSEMOTHER FOR 
school pbuilding, and younger girls, 
Foxcroft School, Middleburg, Va. Ad- 
dress the Principal, Miss Charlotte H. 
Noland. 


WANTED—BY OCTOBER FIRST, IN 
country home, with modern improve- 
ments and wonderful climate, young 
Protestant, experienced teacher, either 
sex, Two, five, seven gradés, three pu- 
pils. Prefer young man wishing to 
study and prepare self in Spare time. 
References exchanged. Address Box 
533, Georgetown, South Carolina. 


@Obituaries 


2 Jantered into rest Septem- 
ber 1, 1923, at her home in Richmond, 
Va., MRS. ANNE SEDDON CARRINGTON, 
widow of Major Isaac H. Carrington and 
daughter of Marian Seddon and William 
Patterson Smith, of Gloucester County, 
Va., in the eighty-second year of her age. 

“The Father seeketh such to worship 
Him As’; invspiritjand tm truth.’ 


: d 


Personal Notes 
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The Rev. William H. Pettus, rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, Washington, who 
is spending some time on Nantucket 
Island, Mass., preached in St. Paui’s 
Church, there, on Sunday, September 
9, at 10:45 A. M., and at St. James’ 
Church, West Someryille, Mass., where 
he was formerly rector, on Sunday, 
September 23, 10:30 A. M. 


The Rev. Henry Tiller Cocke hag re- 
signed the rectorship of St. Andrew’s, 
Mt. Holly, N. J., to become the rector 
of All Saints’ Parish, Chevy Chase, Md., 


and will go into residence by Septem- 
ber 15. 


The Rev. Edward N. McKinley, of 
Washington, Ga., is at present under 
treatment for heart trouble in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, where he 
may be addressed. 


The Rey. Frederick Irving Collins, af- 
ter a vacation of two months, has re- 
turned to his home parish, the Church 
of the Messiah, Providence, R. I., from 
Nashville, Tennessee, where he offici- 
ated several weeks in Christ Church 
Parish, pending the arrival of its new- 
ly elected rector, the Rev. Edmund P. 
Dandridge, D. D., formerly of St. Paul’s 
Church, Petersburg, Virginia. 


Mr. J. S. Lockaby, appointed by Bish- 
op Horner to have charge of the work 
in Ashe County during the summer 
season just ended, having faithfully 
and efficiently performed that duty, has 
left for Hendersonville to visit his 
mother en route for Asheyille, where 
he is soon to be ordained a Deacon and 
will complete his studies in the Sewa- 
nee Theological School, when, in 1924, 
he will be ordained to the Priesthood. 
His many friends in Ashe, irrespective 
of denominational lines, hope- that he 
will be sent back as a worker in their 
beautiful corner of the Old North State. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On August 19, 1923, during the ses- 
sions of the Niobrara Convoeation at 
Whitehorse, 8. D., Hugh Charging Bear, 
catechist, was ordained te the diacon- 
ate by the Rt. Rev. Hugh L. Burleson, 
D. D., Bishop of South Dakota. The 
candidate was presented by his Super- 


intending Presbyter, the Rev. J. B. 
Clark, and the sermon preached by Suf- 
fragan-Bishop Roberts. 


On Sunday, September 2, in St. Phil- 
ip’s Cathedrai, Atlanta, the Rt. Rev. 
H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, ordained Mr. EH. J. Saywell to the 
diaconate. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Cyril EH. Bentley, 
Executive Secretary of the Diocese, and 
the Rev. W. S. Claiborne of the DuBose 
Training School, Monteagle, Tenn., of 
which Mr. Saywell is 
preached the sermon. 

Mr. Saywell will continue at La 
Grange, where he is assisting the Rey. 
J. W. Fulford in mill work. 


The World-Transforming Life, 


A young Japanese, admitted to the 
study of Dr. Parks, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City, asked 
abruptly, “Sir, can you help me to find 
the beautiful life?’’ Dr. Parks an- 
swered: 

“Do you wish to talk with me about 
religion?’’ 

“Yes, sir; I want merely to find out 
about the beautiful life.’’ 

“Have you read the Bible?” : 

“Yes, sir; I have read some, but I 
don’t like the Bible.” 

“Have you ever been to Church?” 

“Yes, I have been twice, but I don’t 
like the Church. I am trying to find 
the beautiful life. Many of you peo- 
ple do just as our Japanese people do 
—they are bad, they cheat and tell lies, 
yet they are all Christians. That is not 
what I want; I do not want your re- 
ligion. But there is something I want. 
I cannot tell what it is; I eall it the 
beautiful life, and they told me per- 
haps you could tell me about it.” 

“Where did you hear about it?” 

“T never heard about it, but I saw 
a man in a boarding-house in San Fran- 
cisco, soon after I landed—a poor old 
man, not an educated man like my- 
self, who have studied in the Univer- 
sity of Japan, and now am studying in 
one of your great universities; a poor 
man he was, a carpenter, but he had 
what all my life I have wanted. I 
thought it might be in the world, but 
I never saw it in my own country; I 
call it the beautiful life. How can I 
find it? This old man went about help- 
ing everybody; he was always happy, 
ne never thought about himself. I knew 
him three weeks, and watched him all 
the time, and felt that I must have what 


he had. I have seen some other peo- 
ple who have had it. I do not know 
what it is. It cannot be your religion 


because you do not have it.’ 

Dr. Parks read to him the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, that beau- 
tiful ‘“‘love chapter” that means so much 
to us, and asked, “‘Is that it?’ 

“Yes, perhaps; it sounds like it. But 
how can I get it?’’ 

Then Dr. Parks told him very simply 
the story of the perfectly beautiful life, 
and said: 
low that life.’’ 

As his visitor left, he gave him a 
copy of the New Testament. 

“Can you not give me a more mod- 
ern book? You know Japanese are 
very up-to-date.”’ 

“No, it is not in any other book. This 
is the one Book you need. Study it, 
and pray that light may be given you 
to live this beautiful life.’’ 

Two years later the young man again 
visited Dr. Parks hurriedly just before 
leaving for San Francisco, called to an 
important position in his native land. 
His message was already written on his 
radiant face. ‘‘Sir, I have found the 
beautiful life—I have found Jesus.’’ 
Then he went back to Japan to tell his 


a graduate, — 


“Now, you have just to fol- 
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* own people of that life-—wWilbur F. 
Crafts, in Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


The Crippled Canary. 


Some time ago, a lady living in New 
Orleans, who was very fond of cana- 
ries, and raised a great many of them, 
found a tiny cripple in one of her nests. 
The poor bird had hatched out, not like 
its brothers and sisters, but with a pair 
of ugly, distorted club-feet—that is, as 


near club-feet as claws could come. At 
first, Mrs. Sudler—for that was its 
mistress’ name—thought it might be 


kinder to kill the tiny cripple at once; 
but it seemed healthy and thriving, and 
she decided to let it live for a while, at 
least. 

The baby canary seemed to realize 
that it was not like the rest. When 
the other fledgings began to balance 
‘themselves on the edges of the nest 
and flutter and scramble about, it sat 
quite still as if knowing that its crippled 
claws would not bear its weight. Not 
until its wings were well feathered out 
did it try them; and pitifully awkward 
its first flights were. But after a while 
it did manage to get about the cage 
in a very halting, lopsided fashion; and 
it was a surprisingly cheerful little bird, 
indeed, in spite of its deformity. 

Suddenly, after a while, it began to 
sing—and what a song! It surpassed 
every one of its brothers. Its father was 
a famous singer, but the little cripple 
went far ahead of all previous family 
records. Its thrills, its roulades, its 
high notes were a marvel. As its mis- 
tress put it, its throat seemed to have 
a silver lining. The little fellow be- 
came the prize bird of the flock, and 
Mrs. Sadler could not be induced to 
part with it for any sum. 

But on Tulane Avenue, in New Or- 
leans, there is a hospital for crippled 
children. One day Mrs. Sudler visited 
it, and when she came home and looked 
at the club-footed canary, she had a new 
idea. She felt that the little singer 
belonged there, among the children who 
had been born lame and humpbacked 
and deformed. It would be a continual 
object-lesson to them, with its wonder- 
ful song. So the crippled canary was 
carried out to the hospital, and there 
it is now, delighting every child’s heart 
with its music, and showing each one 
how courageous and happy even a crip- 
pled bird can be. Every trill and twit- 
ter of its glad little voice is an inspira- 
tion, as from its awkward, stumbling 
little frame the music ripples out like 
the laughter of a brook. The canary 
is not going to be unhappy—no, indeed! 
Its feet may be crippled, but its song is 
not, and it sings clearer and sweeter 
year by year. 

It is not only crippled children that 
its brave, sweet notes ought to help. 
Do you not think that those children 
who are not crippled can learn some- 
thing, too, from this courageous canary? 
If there is something in our lives that 
might make us unhappy, boys and girls, 
the best way to do is to turn our at- 
tention somewhere else and find some- 
thing we can do that is cheerful and 
helpful. The drawback may be there 
—we may never be able to get rid of it 
—hbut the song can be there, too. Every 
life has some points of brightness in it, 
some advantages, some power of joy. 


-- The thing to do is to find out and fol- 


low out that power, and so make joy 
for ourselves and others. It is very 
easy to be unhappy and fretful in this 
world, if we choose to be; there is al- 
ways something wrong, if we dwell on 
it, in our circumstances or our equip- 
ment. But the music is there, neverthe- 
less, and the courageous hearts bring 
it out. The club-footed canary was 
wiser than a good many thoughtless 
human beings have ever learned to be. 

But boys and girls who once seriously 


think about it ought to be ashamed to 
let a crippled canary get ahead of them; 
don’t you think so?—-Mary W. Adams, 
in Boys and Girls. 


Stone Mountain. 


America has begun the creation of 
permanent work. “As temporary as 
an American building’’ is a catch-phrase 
in various parts of the world. We have 
been concerned with the shaping of en- 
during thoughts, of lasting ideals. 
we have entered upon a new era in art. 
Few Americans realize the bigness of 
art development in this country during 
the last twenty-five years. 

There is a monument now under 
construction on Stone Mountain, down 
in Georgia, which future races thou- 
sands of years from now may visit ana 
study as does this present civilization 
the Sphinx on the Nile, 

Stone Mountain, bound about as it is 
with Civil War traditions, seems like a 
great rock placed in the beginning of 
the world for the coming of a master 
artist who would see its use. Rising 
nine hundred feet from a comparatively 
level country, it has a front almost as 
smooth as the wall of a house. 

At this point Confederate history was 
made. A few years ago the Daughters 
of the Confederacy decided to put a 
small monument or tablet of some sort 
on the mountain to commemorate the 
valiant stand made for the lost cause. 

Gutzon Borglum, one of the world’s 
great sculptors, was asked to suggest 
an appropriate tablet. Borglum spent 
days down in the flat fields facing the 
mountain, and then he visioned its pos- 
sibilities. 

A tablet on that vast smooth space 
would, he said, be like a postage-stamp 
on the side of a house. It needed gi- 
gantic treatment. Lee and his army 
should be carved in bold relief against 
that immense area, of smooth, un- 
cracked granite. 

Borglum said he wanted not only 
the side of the mountain but the top 
of it as well. No smoke-stacks or other 
works of man should break the line 
between the marching army and the 
far-reaching heaven. 

A practical objection of time and cost 
was raised. The great sculptor said 
that he would willingly dedicate the 
rest of his life to such a project, and, 
when the work had once been started, 
other artists would come forward to 
complete it. This monument will take 
years of labor and will cost five mil- 
lion dollars. When it is finished, it will 
be one of the world’s greatest works 
of art. 

Borglum took a year to develop a 
method by which the monument might 
be successfully produced. With the use 
of a lantern-slide four by five inches, 
on which is outlined ‘the figure to be 
carved on the mountain, and with a 
five-thousand-candle-power light behind 
it, the magnified picture is thrown on 
the smooth granite surface. Men are 
dropped by cables three hundred and 
fifty feet and they paint on the rocks 
the lines of the gigantic figures. Later 
stone-cutters are lowered to do their 
work under the supervision of Borglum. 

The group is two hundred feet high, 
the horse on which General Lee rides 
is one hundred and thirty-seven feet 
from hoofs to top of his bridle. The 
whole design is moving and full of ac- 
tion. It contains all of the branches 
of an American army. The central fi- 
gure is that splendid Christian, Robert 
E. Lee, who fought valiantly for a 
cause in which he believed and sur- 
rendered without bitterness or hatred. 

Stone Mountain is not merely a South- 
ern monument: it is a great national 
treasure, which is being discussed in 
the art circles of Europe even more than 
it is here. 


Now | 


The artist who created it is 
essentially American, born and edu- 


cated here. He has done his great life- 
work not only in America but around 
American history and traditions. 

Dreams that live in the souls of sin- 
cere men come true.—From the Sep- 
tember Delineator. 


fr 


In the Amen Corner 


E 


“A gentleman is one born with a 
god-like capacity to think and feel for 
others, irrespective of their rank and 
condition.’’—Jeffrey Farnol, 

BS *% * * of 
Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each tomorrow 

Finds us farther than today. 

—Longfellow. 
* * * * * 

“The seven deadly things: Bouillon 
without salt; a man without a sense of 
humour; a woman without tact; a mar- 
riage without love; a moon without the 
right man; a dance without a partner; 
and life without illusions.’’—Selected. 

* * * + * 
“He dying, bequeathed to his son a 
a good name, 
Which unsullied descended to me. 
For my child I’ll preserve it, unblem- 
ished with shame, 
And it still from a stain shall be 
free.” 
—Selected. 
* * 

You may talk as much nonsense as 
you please, so long as you do not dis- 
play a want of education.—John Ran- 
dolph. 


& * * 


* * * * 


“T’d rather be a Could-Be 
If I could not be an Are, 

For a Could-Be is a May-Be 
With a chance of reaching par. 


* 


I’d rather be a Has-Been 
Than a Might-Have-Been, by far, 
For a Might-Have-Been has never been, 
But a Has was once an Are.” 


—The Beacon. 


* * * * 


My candle burns at both ends, 
It will not the night— 
But Ah; my foes, and Oh! my friends, 
It gives a lovely light. 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


* 


BERRY’S FOR CLOTHES. 


BUY 
BOYS’ 
CLOTHES 
HERE 


They’re the sort it pays best to buy. 
Suits and Overcoats at $10 and up. 
up. 


Postage free, anywhere. 


COAL 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Permanent Waving 


A guaranteed lasting wave by improved 
method. Your own hair made into Bralids, 
Transformations, ete. Complete stock of 
Hair Goods. 


HUGHES’ BAIR SHOP, 
2¢9 N. Third St., Richmond, Va. 
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GErclestastical Art ork 
Memorials 


That memorials and gifts may possess the desired dignity of design 
and thoroughness of construction sufficient time must be allowed 
for the thoughtful study of.details, the careful selection of mate- 
rials, and the proper building together and finishing of the work. 
We therefore respectfully suggest that donors contemplating 
the placing of Memorials at All Saints, Christmas, Easter, etc., 
communicate with us at once 

We would call attention to the fact that we do not merely contract 
for the work, but actually execute it in wood, metal, marble, stone, 
slass, fabrics, etc., in our own workshops, under careful, direct, 
personal supervision. Established 1877 


R. Geissler, Inc. 


56 West 8th Street, 
New York 


Southern Engraving Co. | 
Wedding Invitations, Announce- | 


“Hngraving of Quality.” | TH Vj - a T 
ments, Business and Callings Cards. | c Irginia rust 
Samples sent upon request. 
f 


was chartered in 1892 to conduct a 
P. O. Box 1354 Richmond, Va. Trust business— ‘ 
Sok PG OS, 
And for 30 years acting as EXECUTOR, GUARD- 


i and it proposes to continue on that line. 
Stop Laxatives 

Which Only Aggravate 
Constipation 
Nujol is a lubricant—not a 
medicine or laxative—so 
cannot gripe. ar 
When you are constipated, @ 
not enough of Nature’s # 
lubricating liquid is pro- 
duced in the bowel to keep ie 
# the food waste soft and 

moving, Dectors prescribe 
Nujol because fe 
it acts like fm 
this natural & 
lubricant and fe 
thus replaces 
t. 


“x x xXx 


Will the reader please remember that? 


IAN and TRUSTEE has been its chief business, 
Virginia Trust Co. 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 
Richmond, Va. 


Capital Stock, - = + = + $ 1,000,000.00 
Surpius earned, - - - § 1,000,000.00 
Held in trust, - - = 2 $25,600,000.00 


Try it to- Ba 


P. S.—The Company’s strong financial backing and its 
long experience in the business makes it more economical 
and safer for a man to appoint this Company as executor 
and trustee than an individual. We honestiy believe that 
to be a fact, and invite confidential interviews on the sub- 
ject of will-making. 


ie Ae REGUS. Fs 
BA LUBRICANT-N : | 


